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A  PLAN  FOR  INCORPORATING  BLACK  STUDIES 
INTO  THE  GENERAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
OF  A  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Margaret  L,  H,  Arnold 

Au^t,  1973 

Chairman:    Dr.  James  L.  Wattenbarger 
Co-Chairmain:    Dr.  Dayton  Y.  Roberts 

Major  Department:  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision 

A  concern  of  education  recently  has  been  the  inclusion  of  Black 
studies  material  in  the  school  ctirriculum,  not  only  on  the  elementary 
and  secondary  levels  but  also  on  the  postsecondary  level.    Such  materia 
was  included  in  order  to  present  information  which  would  enhance  the 
Black  student's  concept  of  himself  and  to  improve  the  concepts  which 
others  have  of  him.    On  the  postsecondairy  level,  however,  this  material 
was  presented  either  in  special  courses  or  in  special  programs.  The 
participants  of  these  special  programs  were  almost  always  Black  stu- 
dents, with  a  few  non-Black  students  benefiting  from  them.  Needed, 
therefore,  was  a  method  of  presenting  Black  material  which  would  reach 
not  only  Black  students  but  also  students  of  other  ethnic  groups. 

This  study  proposed  to  develop  a  plan,  within  a  humanistic 
fraunework,  by  which  Black  studies  material  could  be  incorporated  into 
the  general  education  curriculum  of  a  selected  community  college. 

The  plan  included  four  basic  elements: 

1.    A  rationale  for  inclusion  of  Black  studies  material 
into  the  general  education  progreim  of  a  community 
college, 
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2.  The  basic  objectives  that  were  to  be  reached  by 
including  the  material  in  the  program. 

3.  The  learning  activities  through  which  these  objec- 
tives could  be  reached, 

4.  Evaluation  procedures  for  determining  the  effec- 
tiveness with  which  the  objectives  were  met. 

A  review  of  literature  written  since  1950  was  undertaken  to 
ascertain  the  development  and  nature  of  the  Black  self-concept,  to 
survey  descriptions  of  some  models  from  which  one  model  would  be  con- 
structed for  the  program,  and  to  delineate  the  constituents  of  a 
general  education  prograim.    From  this  review  of  literature,  generaliza- 
tions were  made  as  to  the  need  for  enhamcing  the  self-concept,  the  type 
of  model  needed  for  the  program,  the  courses  which  would  be  included 
in  a  general  education  program,  ajid,  finally,  the  need  for  the  design 
of  such  a  plan.    The  steps  for  developing  this  study  were  outlined, 
and  the  stages  for  the  presentation  of  material  were  identified.  Also, 
generalizations  were  made  concerning  the  synthesis  of  the  rationale, 
the  objectives,  the  learning  activities,  and  the  methods  of  evaluating 
the  extent  to  which  the  objectives  were  reached. 

It  was  not  intended  that  this  study  have  Einy  form  of  external 
evaluation.  Therefore,  there  was  no  panel  of  experts  and  no  experi- 
mentation. 

The  primary  aim  in  developing  this  plem  was  to  provide  material- 
objectives,  learning  activities,  and  methods  of  evaluation — which  could 
■be  used  in  a  selected  community  college.    Also,  since  accurate  material 
about  Black  people  is  not  widely  known,  this  study  may  serve  as  teacher 
resource  material  for  those  instructors  who  are  not  knowledgeable 
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about  Black  people,  their  history,  and  their  accomplishments.  The 
data  presented  here  are  not  universal.    Rather,  they  are  only  examples 
of  suggested  methods  and  materials  which  can  be  used  in  simileir 
programs  of  other  community  colleges.    What  is  needed  is  further 
research  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  such  added  material  as 
is  presented  in  this  study  would  change  the  concepts  of  Blacks  about 
themselves  and  of  other  groups  about  Black  people. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

When  precursors  of  the  community  college  were  just  established 
in  Americai  their  purposes  were  to  prepare  men  for  the  most  necessary 
occupations  of  the  times— the  clergy,  law,  and  teaching— with  funda- 
mental concern  for  the  role  of  education  in  the  formation  of  values. 
When  the  early  junior  colleges  appeared,  their  fundamental  concerns 
were  the  same.    However,  as  many  of  these  early  institutions  evolved 
into  the  comprehensive  public  two-year  colleges,  they  began  to  offer 
academic,  general,  occupational,  remedial,  and  continuing  adult 
education.^    The  purposes  of  these  public  two-year  colleges  changed 
from  providing  for  a  few  males  to  providing  for  the  majority  of  citi- 
zens, xiniversalizing  and  attempting  to  equalize  their  abilities  to 
obtain  an  education.    In  almost  all  instances  the  purposes  of  each 
institution  were  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  To  provide  two  years  of  college-level  academic  work 
acceptable  for  transfer  to  four-yeax  colleges  and 
universities. 

2.  To  provide  two  years  of  college  work  leaxiing  to  an 
associate  degree  in  an  occupational  area. 

3.  To  offer  enrichment  opportimities  for  adults  in  the 
community. 


The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  The  Open  Door 
Colleges    (New  York:    McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1970),  p.  11. 
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4*     To  assist  students  in  making  academic  and  career  decisions* 

5,      To  provide  cultiiral  and  personal  improvement  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  individual  needs  and  interests  of 
persons  within  the  commimity,'^ 

In  many  csises  the  community  college  achieved  its  purposes. 
However,  in  one— the  provision  of  cultural  and  personal  improvement 
programs  designed  to  meet  the  individual  needs  and  interests  of  all 
persons  within  the  community— it  has  not  totally  succeeded.  James 
Turner,  in  describing  the  status  of  the  American  educational  system 
toward  achieving  its  purpose  of  providing  for  all  its  members  those 
skills  and  tools  necessary  to  maintain  and  enhance  the  society, 
stated: 


Given  the  ethnic,  cultural,  and  social  diversity 
of  American  people,  it  would  seem  that  all  cultural 
institutions  would  be  equally  pluralistic.  But 
higher  education  in  America  has  traditionally  been 
the  exclusive  domain  of  white  America.  ... 
Black  students  are  compelled  to  study  and  to  learn 
about  the  politics,  art,  economics,  and  culture  of 
white  people  as  if  Black  people,  their  community 
and  their  problems  do  not  exist. 3 

The  implication,  he  said,  is  that  the  achievement  of  Blacks  is 

inconsequential.^    According  to  Grier  and  Cobbs,  people  frequently  ask 

the  question,    "Why  don't  Blacks  do  like  other  ethnic  groups?"  And 

then  they  make  the  statements,    "They  keep  raving  about  their  rights. 


^  Ibid. ,  pp.  17-23. 

^  James  Turner,  "Black  Studies:    Challenge  to  Higher  Education," 
The  Troubled  Camnus;    Current  Isaues  in  Richer  Education,  ed.  G.  Kerry 
Smith  (Washington,  D.  C. :    American  Association  for  Higher  Education, 
1970),  pp.  204-205. 

^  lii^. ,  p.  206. 


Well,  white  people  have  rights  too,"'^  To  the  question  and  to  the 
statements,  Crier  and  Cobbs  proposed  a  partial  emswer: 

Becaiise  of  an  inattention  to  history,  the  present-day 
Negro  is  compared  unfavorably  with  other  racial  and 
ethnic  groups  who  have  come  to  this  country,  l<Iajor 
differences  in  backgrounds  are  ignored.    The  black 
man  was  brought  to  this  country  forcibly  and  was 
completely  cut  off  from  his  past.    He  was  robbed 
of  language  and  culture.    Ke  was  forbidden  to  be 
an  African  and  never  allowed  to  be  an  American. 
After  the  first  generation  and  with  each  new  group 
of  slaves,  the  black  man  had  only  his  American 
experience  to  draw  on.    For  most  Nejroes,  the 
impact  of  the  experience  has  been  so  great  as  to 
even  now  account  for  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  their 
past. 

This  can  be  contrasted  with  the  heritage  of  the 
American  Indian,    Ke  truly  has  known  the  violence 
of  white  America,  but  his  legacies  are  of  a  differ- 
ent sort.    Now,  decimated  and  forlorn,  survivors 
can  nevertheless  tell  tales  of  past  glories.  At 
least  in  reliving  the  time  when  his  people  ruled 
the  land,  the  Indian  can  vicariously  achieve  a 
measure  of  dignity. 

Various  groups  that  have  come  to  these  shores  have 
been  able  to  maintain  some  continuity  of  social 
institutions.    In  the  process  of  Americanization, 
they  have  retained  an  identification  with  their 
horaelcind.    The  Chinese,  who  in  many  instances 
functioned  virtually  as  slaves,  were  allowed  to 
preserve  a  family  structure.    Other  oppressed 
groups,  notably  the  Irish  and  Italians,  were  never 
infused  with  the  shame  of  color.    In  addition,  they 
had  the  protection  and  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,    Except  for  the  Negro,  all  sizable  groups  in 
America  have  been  able  to  keep  some  old  customs  and 
traditions. 

The  black  experience  in  this  country  has  been  of  a 
different  kind.    It  began  with  slavery  and  with  a 


William  H,  Grier  and  Price  M,  Cobbs,  Black  Rage  (New  York: 
Basic  Books,  Inc,  Publishers,  I968),  p,  26, 
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niptiire  of  continuity  and  an  annihilation  of  the 
past.    Even  now  each  generation  grows  up  alone. ^ 

Another  part  of  the  answer  was  found  in  the  perceptual  psychology  theory 
of  William  Purkey.    This  theory  maintained  that  the  self  is  the  van- 
tage point  from  which  everything  is  comprehended.    Human  motivation, 
•he  said,  is  a  product  of  the  universal  striving  to  maintain,  protect, 
and  enhance  the  self,  so  that  a  person's  experiences  are  perceived 

according  to  what  they  mean  to  him,  and  what  he  does  or  how  he  acts 

7 

is  determined  by  what  these  perceptions  sire.      In  order  to  enhance 
the  self-concept  of  the  Black  student,  Harding  proposed  that  "all 
the  rest  of  American  society  needs  to  know  about  the  Black  experience 
as  much  as  Black  people  need  to  know  about  white  axii  other  nonwhite 

Q 

experiences,"     They  need  to  know  that  Blacks  have  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  social,  political,  economic,  and  cultural  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world. 

The  focus  of  this  study,  therefore,  was  to  develop  a  meeins  \sy 
which  such  knowledge  can  be  imparted  and  perpetuated  through  the 
incorporation  of  Black  studies  into  the  general  education  curriculum 
of  each  community  college. 


^  Ibid.,  pp.  27-28. 

7 

William  W,  Purkey,  Self  Concept  and  School  Achievement 
(Englewood  Cliffs:    Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1^70),  p.  10. 

g 

Vincent  Harding,    "The  Future  of  Black  Studies,"    The  Troubled 
Campus;    Current  Issues  in  Higher  Education,  ed.  G.  Kerry  Smith 
(Washington,  i.e.,  American  Association  for  Higher  Education,  1970), 
pp,  212-219. 


The  Problem 


Statement  of  Problem 

The  problem  of  this  study  was  to  develop  a  plan  within  a 
^humanistic  framework  for  incoi*porating  Black  studies  material  into 
the  general  education  progTctm  of  a  selected  community  college*  The 
plan  included  four  basic  elements: 

1.  Rationale  for  the  inclusion  of  Black  studies 
material  into  the  general  education  program  of 
a  community  college, 

2.  The  basic  objectives  that  are  to  be  reached  by 
including  the  material  into  the  program, 

3.  The  learning  activities  through  which  these 
objectives  are  to  be  reached. 

4*     Evaluation  procedures  for  determining  the 
effectiveness  with  which  the  objectives  are 
met. 


Delimitations  and  Limitations 

In  conducting  the  study  the  following  delimitations  and  limita- 
tions were  observed:    In  developing  a  model  within  the  purposes  of  the 
community  college,  the  basic  objectives  of  the  community  college  were 
considered.    Existing  literature  was  examined  in  order  not  only  to 
determine  how  self -concepts  and  the  concepts  of  others  affect  the 
performance  of  an  individual  but  also  to  develop  a  plan  for  improving 
these  concepts.    The  plan  was  based  on  existing  literatvire,  and  there 
was  no  actual  implementation  or  eva  ■-ation.    In  view  of  the  fact  that 


this  plan  was  1)35601  on  one  community  college,  it  was  transportable  on 
to  the  extent  that  it  referred  to  similar  community  colleges  with 
similar  general  education  programs.    A  second  limitation  was  that  the 
plan  was  lacking  in  a  method  of  external  evaluation, 

'Justification  for  the  Study 

In  1972,  Arnold  conducted  a  study  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  community  colleges  in  the  United  States  provided  for  the 
individual  interests  of  Black  Americans  and  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  American  community  colleges  provided  for  the  individual 
needs  of  all  Americans  as  outlined  in  the  purposes  of  each  of  the 
colleges.    In  conducting  the  study,  Aniold  examined  one  hundred  ten 
community  college  catalogues  from  twenty-six  states  ranging  from 
California  to  Maryland  and  from  Florida  to  Massachusetts,  She 
visited  several  colleges  and  received  written  information  from  such 
officials  as  S.  V.  Martorana,  Vice  Chancellor  for  Two-Year  Colleges 
of  the  State  University  of  New  York,  and  John  H.  Blackman,  Department 
of  Community  Colleges,  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Education,  Of 
the  one  hundred  ten  colleges  studied,  eighty-five  reported  that  they 
had  no  form  of  Black  studies  at  all.    Only  twenty-two  had  one  or  more 
coiirses.    Of  these  twenty-two  institutions,  eight  had  one  course; 
six  had  two  courses;  one  had  three  courses;  one  had  four  courses; 
one  had  five  courses;  two  had  six  courses;  one  had  twenty-three 
courses;  one  offered  an  Associate  of  Arts  Degree  in  Black  Studies; 
and  one  offered  an  Associate  of  Arts  Degree  in  Cultural  Studies. 


In  the  one  hundred  ten  colleges  surveyed  each  offered  courses  in 

Spanish,  in  French,  and,  in  raeiny  instances,  in  the  Orient,  and  in 

Russian.    Each  of  these  groups  constituted  a  smaller  segment  of  the 

207,130,000  population  of  the  United  States  than  did  the  23,096,980 

Blacks,    Arnold's  conclusion  in  this  sxirvey  was  that,  because  one  of 

the  objectives  or  purposes  of  each  institution  studied  was  to  provide 

for    the  cultiiral  development  of  the  individuals  within  the  community, 

too  few  of  the  comraimity  colleges  in  America  offered  courses  to  meet 
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the  individual  interests  and  needs  of  the  Black  minority  group. 

The  justification  for  this  present  study,  therefore,  was 
twofold:    (1)    there  were  too  few  coramimity  colleges  that  included 
Black  studies  material  in  their  curriculum;  and  (2)  the  Black  studies 
material  which  was  included  was  offered  only  in  elective  coxirses. 
The  pxirpose  of  this  study  was  to  provide  a  plan  for  systematic 
inclusion  of  Black  material  into  the  general  education  program  of 
a  community  college. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Black  Africa, — Black  Africa,  as  used  in  this  study,  refers  to 
that  part  of  Africa  which  lies  below  the  Sahara  Desert.  Specifically, 
it  includes  the  Western  and  Eastern  Sudanic  areas,  the  rain  forest 
area,  Central  Africa,  East  Africa,  and  Southern  Africa. 


Margaret  L.  Arnold,  "The  Status  of  Black  Studies  in  American 
Community  Colleges"  (paper  presented  in  EDA  69O  on  April  5,  I972). 


Black  African. — Black  African,  as  used  in  this  study,  is  any 
person  belonging  to  a  race  that  is  indigenous  to  Black  Africa. 


Black  studies. — Black  studies,  for  the  purpose  of  this  plan, 
refers  to  any  material  or  combination  of  materials  which  deals  with 
Black  Africans  or  with  persona  of  Black  African  ancestry. 

Community  college. — A  community  college  is  a  postsecondary, 
public  educational  institution  which  offers  two-year  college  or 
university  parallel  transfer  coxirses,  general  education  courses, 
remedial  coxirses,  technical-vocational  courses,  and  continuing  adult 
education  coxu^ses. 

General  education  program. — In  this  study,  a  general  education 
program  refers  to  that  portion  of  the  college  curriculum  which  is 
required  of  most  of  the  students  who  enroll,  especially  those  enrolled 
in  the  university  parallel  programs  and  in  whatever  em  institution 
designates  as  its  general  education  program.    By  agreement  eiraong 
public  institutions  in  the  State  of  Florida,  thirty-six  semester 
hours  somewhat  eqiially  distributed  among  English-Communication, 
science,  social  science,  and  humanities  comprise  a  student's 
general  education  program. 

Perception.—  The  terra  "perception,"  as  used  in  this  study, 
refers  to  the  meaning  that  any  event  or  action  has  for  the  person 


experiencing  it. 


Self-concept« —  The  self-concept  is  "an  organization  of  all 

those  aspects  of  the  perceptual  field  to  which  we  refer  when  we 

say  'I'  or  'me.*    It  is  that  organization  about  self  or  awareness 

of  self  which  seems  to  the  individual  to  be  who  he  ia."^^    It  is 

made  up  of  a  person's  perceived  self  and  his  concept  of  adeqfuacy. 

12 

The  difference  between  these  two  is  the  source  of  motivation. 


Procedures 

Study  Design 

This  study  was  an  attempt  to  organize  certain  literature  on 
types  of  models  and  to  study  some  existing  models  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  characteristics  and  utilization  of  the  types  of  models  that 
could  be  used  for  incorporating  material  into  the  total  general 


Purkey,  p.  10. 
Ibid, 

12 

Dayton  Y.  Roberts,  "Humanizing  a  Systems  Approach  to 
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education  prograun  of  a  comiimnity  college.    Prom  the  study,  hopefully, 
there  will  evolve  a  plan  which  can  be  used  by  other  community  colleges 
to  incorporate  Black  studies  into  their  general  education  programs. 
The  development  of  the  plan  was  based  on  the  curriculum  of  one 
community  college*    There  was  no  attempt  at  implementation  of  the  plan. 

Sources  of  Information 

The  study  used  theories  and  conclusions  of  recognized  experts, 
in  the  area  of  curriculum  development,  who  had  developed  concepts, 
criteria,  and  models  since  I96O  and  who  had  made  their  works  available 
to  others. 

The  specific  models  providing  information  for  the  study  were 
those  which  were  related  to  postsecondary  education.    These  were  as 
follows:    the  pedantic  pattern  model  in  which  the  major  was  the  most 
significant  educational  experience;  the  single  module  plan  model  with 
the  basic  aim  of  providing  general  knowledge  and  promoting  intellec- 
tual development;  the  humanistic  systems  model  which  provided  for  the 
enhancement  of  the  self-concepts  of  both  the  student  and  the  teacher 
in  addition  to  providing  factual  information;  and  the  college  theme 
model,  a  model  which  emphasized  the  integration  of  disciplines  with 
each  other  and  with  social  problems. 

Plan  Development 

The  plan  was  developed  in  four  identifiable  stages  and 
included  the  following  elements  in  the  respective  stages; 


stage  one:         a  rationale  for  the  inclusion  of  the  plan. 

This  rationale  discussed  the  reasons  for  the 
existence  of  the  plein  and  outlined  possible 
benefits  to  be  obtained  by  the  students  from 
the  inclusion  in  the  program  of  the  material 
which  the  plan  proposed. 

Stage  two:         the  basic  objectives  which  the  included 

material  sought  to  reach.    These  objectives 
were  centered  around  developing  positive 
self-concepts,  changing  negative  self-concepts 
and  learning  factual  material. 

Stage  three:      the  learning  activities  through  which  these 
objectives  were  reached.    These  activities 
included  illustrative  instructional  material 
for  each  of  the  pertinent  content  areas 
included  in  the  general  education  program. 

Stage  four:       methods  of  evaluation  of  the  material  pre- 
sented in  the  content  areae  based  on  the 
stated  objectives  of  stage  two.    The  evalua- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  the  material  was 
based  on  changes  in  attitudes,  self-concept, 
values,  and  on  factual  material  from  the 
content  areas. 


12 

Organization  of  the  Study 

This  study  attempted  to  present  its  thesis  in  six  chapters. 
The  first  chapter  contains  an  introduction  delineating  the  goals  of 
American  education  and  the  role  of  community  colleges  in  attempting 
•to  fulfill  these  goals.    It  also  examines  the  extent  to  which  the 
community  college,  as  an  agent  of  the  community,  has  succeeded  in 
providing  for  the  needs  and  interests  of  all  segments  of  society. 
Included,  also,  in  chapter  one  is  a  statement  of  the  problem, 
delimitations  and  limitations  of  the  study,  and  jvistif ications  for 
the  study. 

The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  establishing  a  rationale 
for  developing  the  proposed  plan. 

The  third  chapter  is  concerned  with  developing  objectives 
for  the  plan. 

The  fourth  chapter  suggests  learning  experiences  by  which 
these  objectives  C£in  be  met. 

Chapter  five  sets  forth  guidelines  for  developing  a  method 
of  evaluation. 

The  final  chapter  provides  generalizations  and  conclusions 
which  synthesize  the  rationale,  objectives,  learning  experiences, 
and  methods  of  evaluation  of  the  extent  to  which  the  objectives  are 
to  be  reached. 


CHAPTER  II 
RATIONALE 


The  rationale  for  this  study  grew  out  of  a  review  of  selected 
published  articles  and  books  and  available  unpublished  materials, 
all  of  which  have  been  in  existence  since  1950*    The  review  was 
divided  into  four  classifications:    the  development  and  nature  of  the 
Black  self-concept,  a  description  of  some  conceptual  curricula  models, 
a  discussion  of  some  needs  in  the  design  of  a  model  of  this  type,  and 
a  discussion  of  the  tiims  of  general  education. 


Development  and  Natttre  of  the 
Black  3elf-Goncept 

The  development  of  the  Black  self-concept  had  its  basis  in  the 
history  of  the  first  Africans  brought  into  this  covmtry.  According 
to  Grier  and  Cobbs,  they  wei*e  stripped  of  everything  and  engulfed  in 
a  calculated  cruelty  to  crush  their  spirit. 


After  they  were  settled  in  the  white  man's  land, 
the  malice  continued.    When  slavery  ended, 
although  large  scale  physical  abuse  ended,  it 
was  supplanted  by  a  different  but  equally  damag- 
ing abuse.    The  cxnielty  continued  laiabated  in 
thoughts,  feelings,     intimidation  and  occasional 
lynchings.    Black  people  were  consigned  to  a 
place  outside  the  human  family  and  the  whip  of 
the  plantation  was  replaced  by  the  boundairies 
of  the  ghetto. 

The  culture  of  slavery  was  never  undone  for 
either  master  or  slave.    The  civilization  that 
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tolerated  slavery  dropped  its  slave-holding  cloak 
"but  the  inner  feelings  remained.    The  "peculiar 
institution"  continues  to  exert  its  ...  influ- 
ence over  the  nation.    The  practice  of  slavery 
ended  over  a  hundred  years  eigo,  but  the  minds  of 
our  citizens  have  never  been  freed. 1 

Prank  Tannenbaura  in  Slave  &  Citizen  reinforced  Grier  and  Cobbs 

by  saying  that  there  was  no  regard  for  the  Black  family  in  most  of 

the  Southern  states  and  no  question  of  the  right  of  the  ovmer  to 

separate  the  husband  from  the  wife  or  the  child  from  its  mother. 

It  was  the  law.    It  was  also  the  law  to  breed  Black  girls.    With  this 

disregard  for  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  the  Black  became  chattel  under 

law  and,  in  practice,  an  animal  to  be  bred  for  market.    In  this 

process  the  moral  personality  of  the  slave  became  completely  ob- 
2 

Bcured,      Thus,  the  negative  Black  self-concept  was  developed. 

The  importance  of  this  self-concept  was  noted  by  Avila,  Combs, 
and  Ptirkey,  for  they  said  that  the  behavior  of  a  person  at  any  moment 
is  understood  as  the  direct  conseqfuence  of  the  perceptions  which  that 
person  has  of  himself  at  that  particular  moment.^    This  self-concept 
is  learned  rather  than  innate.    And  what  is  le£u:Tied  is  a  matter  of 
the  individi:ial ' 8  own  experiences,^    "It  is  the  little  day  to  day 

^  Grier  and  Cobbs,  pp.  25-26, 

Prank  Tannenbaura,  Slave  &  Citizen  (New  York:    Random  House  , 
1946),  p.  77. 

^'Arthur  W,  Combs,  Donald  L,  Avila,  and  Williajn  W,  Purkey, 
Helping  Relationship;  Basic  Concepts  for  the  Helping  Professions 
(Boston:    Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc.,  1971) 1  P»  25. 

^  Ibid. ,  p.  49. 


things  repeatedly  chipping  away  at  an  individual's  feelings  about 

himself  that  produce  the  most  permement  pervasive  effects  on  the 

c  6  7 

self."       Jersild       and  Taba     supported  the  idea  that,  because 

self-concept  can  be  learned,  it  can  be  taught. 

Harding,^  Turner,^  McDaniel  and  McKee^^    indicated  that  one 
way  of  enhancing  the  self-concept  of  Black  students  is  through  provid- 
ing courses  which  are  relevant  to  them,    Harding  suggested,  also,  that 
the  rest  of  America  needs  to  know  about  the  Black  experience  as  much 
as  Black  people  need  to  know  about  white  and  other  nonwhite  experi- 
ences.^^   Singletary  felt,  in  fact,  that  it  was  the  obligation  of 
of  higher  education  to  educate  individuals  for  changes  in  beliefs, 
values,  and  ideas. 


^  Arthur  T.  Jersild,  In  Search  of  Self  (New  York:  Teachers 
College  Press,  I966),  p.  16. 

7 

Hilda  Taba,  Curriculum  Development,  Theory  and  Practice 
(New  York;    Harcourt,  Brace  dt  World,  Inc.,  19^2),  p.  68. 

®  Harding,  pp.  212-219. 

^  Turner,  pp.  201-211. 

Reuben  R,  McDaniel,  Jr.,  and  James  W.  McKee.    An  Evaluation 
of  Higher  Education's  Response  to  Black  Students  (Bloomington: 
Indiana  University  Press,  1971)  P«  5« 

Harding,  p.  219. 


Otis  A.  Singletary,  •'Obligations  and  Services  of  Higher 
Education  to  the  Disadvantaged  and  Underprivileged,"  Current  Issues 
in  Higher  Education  (1966),  pp.  78-91, 
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Description  of  Some  Models 

Several  models  for  developing  a  curriculiini  have  been  devised, 
some  more  significant  than  others  to  the  needs  of  a  commvuiity  college. 
The  pedantic  pattern  model,  the  single  module  plan  model,  the  human- 
istic system  model,  and  the  theme  college  model  are  described  herein* 

Pedamtic  pattern  model 

The  pedsmtic  pattern  model  made  five  assvunptions: 


1.  That  the  major  disciplines  represent  the  best 
effort  of  raaji  to  organize  knowledge  and  the 
task  of  seeking  new  knowledge. 

2.  That,  since  no  one  can  master  all  knowledge, 
attention  should  be  given  to  mastering  a 
chosen  few. areas. 

3»      That  some  contact  should  be  made  with  most  or 
all  of  the  broad  axeaa  of  study,  but  that  real 
knowledge  occurs  when  only  one  area  is  studied 
to  the  point  that  it  impinges  on  one  of  the 
other  areas. 

4*      That  one  should  consider  the  practical  implica- 
tions, the  personal  implications,  or  the 
individual  implications  of  a  discipline  only 
after  the  discipline  has  been  mastered. 

^.  That  since  professors  are  the  masters  of  the 
disciplines  they  are  best  ecpaipped  to  deter- 
mine the  college  curriculum. 


In  such  a  program,  the  major  was  the  most  significant  educational 
experience,  with  cotirses  outside  the  major  being  chosen  because  they 
contributed  to  the  major.    In  this  model,  concern  for  the  individual 
was  not  as  important  as  the  mastery  of  an  organized  body  of  knowledge. 


Any  concept  "broader  than  coherence,  unity,  and  integration  was 
regarded  either  as  the  student's  responsibility  or  as  impossible. 
In  such  a  model  there  was  no  real  commitment  to  the  liberal-vocational 
and  liberal  arts  tradition.    Evalxiation  within  this  model  focused  on 
the  cognitive  outcomes  and  on  final  examination,  and  the  model  was 
best  served  by  a  division  of  the  year  into  two  or  three  equal  imits 
with  the  same  number  of  class  sessions  in  each. 

Single  module  plan 

The  single  module  plan  was  referred  to  by  the  author  as  a 
radical  departure  from  the  multiple  course  system  which  was  predomi- 
nant at  that  time  in  American  higher  education.    The  objectives  and 
goals  were  changed  eind  the  studies  were  directed  to  the  liberal 
arts  objectives  of  providing  knowledge  and  promoting  intellectual 
development.    The  major  assumption  was  that  education  is  more  mean- 
ingful if  students  concentrate  on  one  area  of  study  at  a  time.  Under 
this  model,  each  of  the  student's  principal  courses  occupied  one 
module  in  a  30  l/2-week  year.    The  student  devoted  seven  or  eight 
hours  every  weekday  to  the  course  he  was  taking  at  the  particular 
time,  including  independent  study  and  contact  with  his  professor, 
A  course  room  and  materials  were  available  and  were  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  students  of  the  class,    A  foreign  language  skill  mainte- 
nance course  may  have  been  taken  as  an  adjunct  course  in  addition 


Paul  Dressel,  College  and  University  Curriculum  (Berkeley; 
McCutchan  Publishing  Corporation,  1971),  pp,  269-27O, 
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to  the  principal  course.    The  schedule  of  the  professor  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  student,  for  he  was  responsible  for  only  one  course 
at  a  time.    The  academic  year  was  divided  into  time  modules  of 
three  or  three  and  one-half  weeks,  nine  of  which  made  up  the  full 
academic  year.    Courses  ran  sequentially  with  the  principal  courses 
varying  from  one  to  three  modules.    The  single  course,  the  inter- 
disciplinary course,  the  extended  half-course,  and  the  adjunct  course 
were  the  four  types  of  courses  offered  for  credit,  the  first  three 
being  considered  as  principal  courses.    Units  of  credit  were  awarded 
according  to  the  duration  and  kind  of  course,  "'^^ 

Humanistic  systems  model 

The  humanistic  systems  model  was  a  model  which  included  fo\ir 

subsystems  crucial  to  the  "creation  of  a  'campus  climate  for  leam- 
15 

ing, The  first  of  these  was  the  provision  for  realization  of 
self-concepts  both  for  students  and  for  faculty.    It  was  the  provision 
made  by  the  college  administration  for  the  positively  oriented  learn- 
ing of  students  and  faculty.    It  employed  the  use  of  skilled 
counselors  and  provided  time  for  structiired  experiences  of  hmnan 
relations.    The  objective  of  this  provision  was  to  enable  both  the 
students  and  the  faculty  to  become  aware  of  their  perceived  selves 
and  their  concepts  of  adequacy.    The  second  subsystem  was  the  environ- 
ment for  learning  which  had  to  be  created  by  building  it,  by  seeking 

Ibid.,  pp.  272-273. 
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it  out,  and  by  cultivating  new,  imaginative  attitudes  toward  where 
learning  took  place.    The  third  subsystem  of  the  humanistic  model 
was  the  calendar  for  learning.    This  calendar  advocated  an  open-ended 
or  a  modular  time  period.    The  final  subsystem  of  the  model  was  the 
nonpunitive  philosophy  of  learning  which  advocated  a  grading  system 
of  A,  B,  C,  or  nothing.    In  this  model,  the  teacher  was  depicted  as 
the  director  with  the  students  as  actors  rather  than  as  an  actor 
with  the  students  as  the  audience. 

Theme  college  model 

The  theme  college  model  assumed  that  identifying  major  social 
issues  or  problems  and  using  them  as  themes  achieved  relevance,  mani- 
fested the  social  responsiveness  of  education,  and  forced  both 
students  and  faculty  to  integrate  disciplines  with  each  other. 

This  model  identified  broad  aresis  of  study  or  themes  that  cut 
across  traditional  disciplines,  that  indicated  special  significance 
for  particular  geographic  regions,  and  that  provided  for  building 
Bcholao'ly  theory.    The  selection  of  the  themes  involved  several 
things — consultation  with  leaders,  analysis  of  special  reports,  and 
review  of  daily  news  to  determine  the  major  needs,  problems,  and 
characteristics  of  the  area.    Faculty  members  could  be  grouped 
informally,  while  yet  observing  the  normal  organization  of  the 
disciplines.    Because  innovation  of  this  model  was  not  in  cross- 
disciplinary  departments  or  unusual  majors,  but  in  the  direction  of 


Ibid, .  pp,  105-112. 


emphasis  and  combination,  undergraduate  curriculums  can  have  tradi- 
tional-sounding designations.    In  this  theme  college  model,  faculty 
members  could  work  either  in  their  regular  disciplinary  area  or  with 
others  on  an  interdisciplinary  problem.    Students  could  complement 
their  disciplinary  majors  with  one  or  more  interdisciplinary  themes. 
The  essence  of  responsibility  of  the  theme  college  was  in  furthering 
complementary  and  interdisciplinary  activity  in  teaching,  in  research, 
and  in  public  service.    Each  theme  offered  at  least  one  sequence  in 
a  Bubtheme  which  the  student  followed  throughout  the  first  three 
years.    This  theme  college  model  represented  a  different  approach 
not  only  to  liberal  education  but  also  to  program  designs  which  were 

meaningful  to  the  students  and  to  the  communities  in  which  they 
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worked  and  studied. 

Discussion  of  Some  Needs  of  Models 

Of  the  models  which  existed  in  education,  many  were  for  pre- 
secondary  or  secondary  schools,  mainy  were  for  four-year  colleges  or 
universities,  but  few  were  for  the  community  college.  Few  provided 
specifically  for  enhancing  the  self-concept  of  an  individual,  and 
few  provided  for  incorporating  additional  material  into  an  existing 
curriculum.  The  need,  therefore,  was  the  design  of  a  model  for  the 
community  college  which  both  provided  for  the  enhancement  of  the 
self-concept  of  an  individual  and  incorporated  new  material  into  an 


Dressel,  pp.  273-275 
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already  existing  curriculum.    Another  "basic  need  as  cited  by  Taba 
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was  the  identification  of  several  stages  of  development.  Although 
Dressel  stated  that  identification  of  steps  suggested  that  a  particu- 
lar sequence  was  inviolable,  he  agreed  that  this  identification 

helped  to  demonstrate  the  relation  between  program  development  and 
19 

evaluation.       The  third  need  of  the  model  was  the  development  of  a 

rationale  for  the  existence  of  such  a  model.    This  rationale  should 

have  told  why  the  model  existed  and  what  it  would  do  for  the 
20 

students.       The  fourth  need  of  the  model  was  a  set  of  objectives 

21  22  23 

which,  according  to  Taba,      Dressel,      and  Neagley  and  Evans,  were 

based  on  the  needs  of  society  and  of  the  individual.    A  third  need, 
referred  to  by  Dressel,      was  the  organization  of  experiences  within 
the  curriculum,  including  continuity    so  that  later  learning  experi- 
ences would  reinforce  earlier  ones,  secpience  so  that  continuing  use 
of  an  idea  would  lead  to  greater  depth,  and  integration  so  that  the 
learning  experiences  would  relate  to  other  courses  and  to  experiences 
outside  the  classroom.    The  final  need  of  the  model  was  a  method  of 


1  ft 

Taba,  p.  10. 
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Dressel,  p.  35, 
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Roberts,  p.  12. 
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Taba,  p.  10. 
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Dressel,  p.  37. 

23 

Ross,  L.  Neagley  and  N.  Dean  Evans,  Handbook  for  Effective 
Curriculum  Development  (Englewood  Cliffs:    Prentice-Hall,  1967),  p. I58. 

OA 

Dressel,  pp.  39-40, 
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evaliiating  the  total  impact  of  the  program  on  the  students.  There 
needed  to  be  a  way  of  determining  what  to  evaltiate  and  how  to 
eval\iate  it.^^ 

Constituents  of  a  General 
Education  Pro^Tram 

The  question  of  general  education  has  long  been  a  source  of 
discussion  aunong  American  educators.    Many  of  these  questions  dis- 
cussed involved  the  definition  of  and  the  different  approaches  to 
the  problems  of  content  and  method  in  general  education.    T.  R.  McCon- 
nell  referred  to  the  use  of  the  term  "general"  education  to  replace 
"liberal"  education  as  a  movement  which  began  as  a  re-examination 
of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  liberal  education.    To  him  general 
education  was  a  reaction  to  overspecialization  and  against  fragmen- 
tation of  the  curriculum.    Its  purpose  was  to  see  the  student  aa  a  = 

26 

whole  and  not  as  a  potential  specialist.       Faust,  also,  defined 

general  education  as  an  attempt  to  prepare  young  people  to  deal  with 

personal  and  social  problems  with  which  all  men  in  a  democratic 

27 

society  are  confronted.       McGrath  defined  general  education  as 


Taba,  p.  I3. 
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T.  R.  McConnell,  "General  Education:    An  Analysis," 
General  Education;    Fifty-first  Yearbook,  Part  I.  edited  by  Nelson 
B.  Henry  (Chicago:    University  of  Chicago  Press,  1952),  pp.  1-2, 

27 

Clarence  Faust,  "The  Problem  of  General  Education,"  The 
Idea  and  Practice  of  General  Education;    An  Account  of    the  College 
of  the  University  of  Ghicagro  (Chicago:     University  of  Chicago  Press. 
1950),  p.  6.  ^ 


....  that  which  prepaires  the  young  for  the 
common  life  of  their  time  and  their  kind,  .  .  . 
It  is  the  unifying  element  of  a  cultxa-e.  It 
prepares  a  student  for  a  full  cind  satisfying 
life  as  a  member  of  a  family,  as  a  worker,  as 
a  citizen — ain  integrated  suid  purposeful  human 
being.    It  does  not  overlook  differences  in 
talent,  interest,  and  purpose;  nor  does  it 
attempt  to  form  everyone  in  a  single  mental 
and  spiritual  mold.    Seeking  to  make  possible 
the  maximum  development  of  the  individual  con- 
sistent with  the  general  good,  it  encourages 
respect  for  inventive  genius  and  tolerance  for 
variations  in  opinion,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  rests  on  the  principle  that  deviations  in 
thought  or  in  act  must  be  based  on  understand- 
ing rather  than  ignorance  of  the  purposes, 
values,  and  standards  of  society, 


Thornton  referred  to  general  education  as  progrsims  of  educa- 
tion designed  specifically  to  prepare  young  people  more  effectively 
for  the  responsibilities  that  they  share  in  common  as  citizens  in  a 
free  society  and  for  wholesome  and  creative  participation  in  a 
variety  of  the  activities  of  life.^^ 

A  more  recent  definition  was  one  by  the  Carnegie  Commission 
on  Higher  Education,    The  Commission  referred  to  the  general  educa- 
tion program  as  one  which  not  only  broadened  the  student's  knowledge 
but  also  acquainted  the  student  with  career  opportunities  in  a  variety 
of  fields. 
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Because  general  education  prepares  a  student  to  assume  his 
role  in  life  as  an  individ\ial,  as  a  member  of  a  fairaily,  and  as  a 
citizen,  Thornton  felt  that  there  should  be  planned  courses  for  the 
program. '^^    These  courses  should  be  based  upon  the  aims  and  objectives 
of  general  education.    Lamao*  Johnson  listed  twelve  goals  of  general 
education  which  are  designed  to  help  the  student  increase  his  compe- 
tence in: 

1.  Exercising  the  privileges  and  responsibilities 
of  democratic  citizenship. 

2.  Developing  a  set  of  sound  spiritual  and  moral 
values  by  which  he  guides  his  life, 

3.  Expressing  his  thoughts  clearly  in  speaking 
and  writing  asid  in  reading  and  listening 
with  \inderstajiding, 

4*  Using  the  basic  mathematical  and  mechanical 
skills  necessary  in  every  day  life. 

5.  Using  methods  of  critical  thinking  for  the 
solution  of  problems  and  for  the  discrimina- 
tion Eunong  values. 

6.  Understanding  his  cultural  heritage  so  that 
he  may  gain  a  perspective  of  his  time  and 
place  in  the  world. 

7.  Understanding  his  interaction  with  his  bio- 
logical and  physical  environment  so  that  he 
may  better  adjust  to  and  improve  that  envi- 
ronment. 

8.  Maintaining  good  mental  and  physical  health 
for  himself  and  his  family  and  his  community. 

9.  Developing  a  balanced  personal  and  social 
adjustment. 


James  W,  Thornton,  Jr.,  The  Community  Junior  College  (New 
York:    John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  I966),  p.  I98. 


10.  Sharing  in  the  development  of  a  satisfactory 
home  and  family  life, 

11.  Achieving  a  satisfactory  vocational  adjustment. 

12.  Taking  part  in  some  form  of  satisfying  crea- 
tive activity  and  in  appreciating  the  crea- 
tive activities  of  others. 


Havighurst  reduced  to  five  the  proper  aims  which,  he  said,  are  drawn 
by  the  basic  agreement  among  educators.    Those  aims  were  as  follows: 

1.  To  develop  critical  intelligence  capable  of 
being  applied  in  many  fields. 

2.  To  develop  and  improve  moral  character. 

3.  To  develop  and  improve  citizenship. 

4*      To  create  intellectual  unity  and  communion 
of  minds  among  as  large  a  population  as 
possible. 

5.      To  eqxialize  opportunity,  as  far  as  possible, 
through  education,  for  individual  economic 
find  social  improvement.  33 

The  methods  of  achieving  these  aims  varied  from  educator  to 
educator.  ^'^  Thornton  stated  that  general  educators  have  attempted 
to  reach  the  goals  by  such  widely  differing  paths  as  the  following 
approaches: 
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1.  Liberal  Arts  Approach  with  specific  courses 
in  (a)  natural  science  and  math,  (b)  social 
sciences,  including  American  history,  (c) 
personal  relations  (psychology),  (d)  health 
and  physical  education,  (d)  philosophy  and 
the  arts,  (f)  English  composition  and  lit- 
erature and  foreign  languages, 

2.  Survey  Course  Approach  with  courses  in 
humanities,  natural  sciences,  and  social 
sciences. 

3.  Functional  Course  Approach  in  which  titles 
are  abandoned  and  the  material  is  drawn 
from  disciplines  that  contribute  to  the 
growth  of  the  individual. 35 

Per  the  community  college  general  education  program,  Thornton  sug- 
gested courses  in  communication,  in  Americcin  civilization,  in  the 
physical  world,  and  in  human  behavior. Henry  added,  however,  that, 
because  general  education  encompassed  the  common  knowledge,  skills, 
and  attitudes  needed  to  make  each  individual  an  effective  person, 
family  member,  worker,  and  citizen,  the  community  college  served  its 
community  not  only  through  offering  general  education  courses  but 

also  through  providing  preparation  for  advanced  study  and  through  its 

37 

program  of  vocational  education. 
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Some  Generalizations  from  the  Review 

of  Literature 

Based  upon  the  review  of  literature,  several  generalizations 
can  be  made.    One  is  that  the  negative  self-ooncept  of  the  Black 
student  has  grown  out  of  the  student's  environment.    Another  is  that 
this  self-concept  is  a  learned  one  and  can,  therefore,  be  enhanced, 
A  third  generalization  is  that  enhancing  the  self-concept  can  affect 
behavior,    A  fourth  is  that  this  self-concept  can  be  enhanced  by  the 
introduction  of  material  about  Blacks  into  the  general  education 
program  of  a  school.    Yet  another  generalization  is  that  there 
exists  at  present  few  community  colleges  which  have  this  material 
incorporated  into  the  general  education  program,    A  sixth  is  that 
general  education  should  prepare  an  individual  not  only  to  identify 
his  role  in  life  but  also  to  assume  this  role  in  his  mind,  in  his 
home,  and  in  his  society.    The  final  generalization  is  that  there 
is  a  need  for  the  design  of  a  plan  which  will  incoirporate  Black 
studies  into  the  general  education  program  of  a  commimity  college 
80  that  the  information  presented  will  reach  not  only  Black  students 
but  also  students  of  other  ethnic  groups. 


CHAPTER  III 
BHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVES  FOR  BLACK  STUDIES 

In  every  endeavor  of  a  human  being,  there  roust  be  certain 
guidelines.    These  guidelines  show  what  a  person  wants  to  do,  how 
he  plans  to  do  it,  and  how  he  will  know  when  he  has  completed  it. 
For  example,  when  a  contractor  builds  a  house,  he  must  have  a  blue- 
print to  determine  what  the  house  is  to  look  like  when  it  is  com- 
pleted.   Secondly,  he  must  have  plans  for  his  methods  £ind  materials 
used  in  constructing  this  house.    And,  finally,  he  must  inspect  the 
house  to  see  if  he  has  built  it  to  the  specifications  of  the  blue- 
print.   This  is  a  systematic  procedure  for  building.    And  just  as 
builders  of  houses  must  have  blueprints  and  systematic  procedures, 
so  must  builders  of  educational  cvirricula  and  programs  have  blue- 
prints and  systematic  procedures  for  their  desired  outcomes. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  plsuining  an  educational  program  is 
to  determine  what  the  desired  outcomes  are  to  be.    This  is  done 
through  long-range  goals  and  specific  objectives. 

In  defining  objectives,  Mayer  stated  that: 

An  objective  is  an  intent  communicated  by  a 
statement  describing  a  proposed  change  in  a 
learner — a  statement  of  what  the  learner  is 
to  be  like  when  he  has  successfully  completed 
a  lesirning  experience.    It  is  a  description 
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1 

29 

of  a  pattern  of  behavior  (performance)  we  ^ 
want  the  learner  to  he  able  to  demonstrate. 

Plowman  defined  an  objective  as  an  aim  or  a  desirable  outcome 
of  action.    He  stated: 

We  use  it  first  to  direct  our  effort  eind  then 
as  a  yardstick  to  assess  our  degree  of  achieve- 
ment— how  successful  we  have  been  in  our  effort. 
In  this  context,  the  objective  is  useful  in 
proportion,  first,  to  how  specific  it  is  eind, 
second,  to  how  well  we  can  see  or  measure  its 
attainment. 

He  added  that  both  teachers  and  students  benefit  from  the  use 
of  instructional  objectives  that  are  measvirable  and  observable.  The 
instructor  benefits  by  being  able  to  use  the  objectives  to  prescribe 
learning  experiences  and  to  evaluate  the  student's  progress.  The 
students  benefit  by  being  able  to  know  exactly  what  knowledge  and 
skills  are  expected  of  thera  and  by  being  fully  aware  of  the  criteria 
by  which  their  performances  will  be  evaluated.^ 

Unless  these  goals  are  clearly  defined,  there  is  no  sound  basis 
for  selecting  materials,  content,  or  methods  of  instruction.  An 
instructor,  then,  has  no  clear  concept  of  what  textbooks  or  other 
classroom  aids  to  use,  or  even  if  these  textbooks  and  aids  should  be 
replaced  "by  laboratory  experiences.    In  short,  the  instructor  may 
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function  in  a  fog  unless  he  knows  what  he  wajits  his  students  to  be 

4 

able  to  do  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  instruction. 

Also,  without  clearly  defined  objectives,  efficient  evaluation 
of  a  program  is  virtually  impossible.    And  unless  the  goals  are  firmly 
fixed,  there  is  no  method  of  determining  the  degree  to  which  both  the 
teacher  and  the  students  have  been  successful  in  reaching  their  goals. 
For,  to  be  useful,  any  test  or  examination  must  measure  performance 
in  terms  of  the  identified  goals.    Therefore,  unless  the  instructor 
is  himself  clear  on  his  instructional  intent,  he  has  no  basis  on 
which  to  select  the  test  items  that  will  reflect  the  student's 
ability  to  perform  the  desired  skills  or  to  demonstrate  his  acquisi- 
tion of  information.    Likewise,  without  clearly  defined  objectives, 
the  student  is  luiable  to  measure  his  own  progress  and  to  determine 

which  activities  are  relevant  to  his  success  in  the  instructional 
5 

program. 

Plowman  divided    objectives  into  two  types — general  and 
specific  objectives,  and  behavioral  and  nonbehavioral  objectives. 
General  objectives,  he  said,  are  those  objectives  which  tend  to 
reflect  a  theme  or  concern  which  applies  either  to  education  in 
general  or  to  an  abstract  reason  for  offering  a  particular  course 
or  subject.    They,  in  a  sense,  describe  what  accomplishment  is 
intended.    Specific  objectives,  on  the  other  hand,  he  stated,  tend 
to  direct  student  activity  toward  the  acquisition  of  clearly  described 
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traits,  attitudes,  skills,  and  knowledge.    Behavioral  objectives  are 
those  which  deal  with  concrete,  specific,  measxirable  goals,  whereas 
nonbehavioral  objectives  deal  more  or  less  with  abstract  concepts—- 
philosophic,  ideologic,  attitudinal — and  cannot  be  easily  measiired. 
In  practice,  however,  behavioral  objectives  axe  usually  specific 
objectives  and  general  objectives  axe  usually  nonbehavioral  state- 
ments.^   It  is  with  behavioral  objectives  that  this  chapter  deals. 
7 

Bloom    has  outlined  three  domains  of  behavioral  objectives—- 
the  cognitive,  the  affective,  and  the  psychomotor.    The  cognitive 
domain  includes  those  objectives  which  deal  with  recall  and  recog- 
nition of  knowledge  and  with  the  development  of  intellectual  abilitie 

g 

and  skills.    Roberts    has  adapted  from  Bloom's  taxonomy  six  action 
levels  of  cognitive  behavior — knowing,  comprehending,  applying, 
analyzing,  synthesizing,  and  evaluating.    These  levels  represent  the 
degree  of  complexity  of  the  cognitive  process  involved  in  the  objec- 
tive.   On  the  knowing  level,  the  behavioral  tasks  include  defining, 
recalling,  listing,  and  recognizing.    On  the  comprehending  level, 
they  include  stating  in  one's  own  words,  giving  an  example  of, 
illustrating,  amd  describing.    The  next  level,  the  level  of  applica- 
tion, has  the  behavioral  tasks  of  choosing  appropriate  procedures, 

^  Plowman,  pp.  xxv-xxvii, 
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applying  a  principle,  using  an  approach,  and  identifying  the  selection 

The  fourth  level,  analyzing,  includes  the  tasks  of  identifying, 

discriminating,  discovering,  and  detecting.    On  the  synthesizing 

level,  the  behavioral  tasks  are  to  create,  to  develop  tasks,  to 

write,  and  to  design.    The  final  and  highest  level,  the  level  of 

evaluation,  includes  the  "behavioral  tasks  of  comparing,  judging 

atnd  suggesting,  determining  the  best,  and  applying  criteria. 

The  affective  domain,  according  to  Bloom,  includes  objectives 

which  describe  changes  in  attitudes,  interest,  and  values,  and  which 

describe  the  development  of  appreciations  and  of  adecpiate  adjust- 
9 

ment.      The  five  action  levels  of  this  domain,  according  to  Roberts, 
include  receiving,  responding,  valuing,  organizing,  and  characterizing 
The  psychomotor  domain  and  its  five  action  levels  of  psychomotor 
behavior — readiness,  observing,  imitating,  practicing,  and  adapting— 
are  concerned  with  the  manipulative  or  motor  skills. In  develop- 
ing behavioral  objectives    it  is  suggested  that  the  instructor  include 
tasks  from  both. 

In  constructing  behavioral  objectives  for  academic  studies, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  instructor  include  tasks  from  both  the 
cognitive  and  the  affective  domains  and,  where  possible,  from  the 
psychomotor  domain.    These  tasks  should  be  expressed  by  words  which 
are  restricted  to  few  interpretations  and  which  will  produce 
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measurable,  observable  objectives:    "to  write,  to  recite,  to  identify, 
to  solve,  to  contrast,  etc.    These  words  describe  what  the  learner 
will  be  doing  when  he  demonstrates  his  mastery  of  the  tenninal 
behavior  prescribed. 

This  chapter  on  the  behavioral  objectives  for  Black  material 
is  not  intended  to  cover  the  universe.    It  is  not  meant  to  cover  all 
aspects  of  Black  material;  nor  is  it  meant  for  the  instructor  to 
try  to  use  all  of  the  objectives  in  developing  units  of  instruction 
on  Blacks,    Instead,  it  is  a  list  of  suggested  objectives  from  which 
the  instructor  may  choose  those  which  best  suit  his  vinit.  The 
instructor  may  add  whatever  others  he  might  deem  necessary. 

If  being  Black  is  an  experience,  it  is  an  experience  out  of 
which  have  grown  numerous  expressions.    These  expressions  have 
exhibited  themselves  in  the  forms  of  music,  art,  literature,  and 
social  £ind  political  aspirations.    The  bases  of  these  experiences 
are  found  in  the  ways  of  eating,  or  working,  of  playing,  of  loving, 
and  even  of  mourning.    They  are  found  in  the  method  by  which  the 
persons  undergoing  such  experiences  look  at  the  world — at  life,  at 
reality. 

Such  experiences  have  their  origins  not  necessarily  in  Black 
America  but  as  far  back  as  Black  Africa,    The  common-meter  hymn  of 
the  Black  Baptist  Church,  for  instsuice,  is  almost  identical  to  the 
wedding  song  of  the  Masai  people  of  East  Africa,    The  "field  holler" 
or  "work  song"  of  the  c   .^n  gang  members  or  of  the  railroad  cross-tie 
layer  is  very  similar  to  the  call  and  ainswer  of  traditional  West 


Africans,    In  literature,  the  animal  tales  of  Southern  Africa  evolved 
into  the  Br'er  Rabbit  tales,  the  Uncle  Remus  tales,  and  other  folk 
tales  of  Black  America,    The  art  of  hair  plaiting  evolved  into  the 
underbraiding  and  corn-rowing  styles  that  have  reappeared  and  are 
now  the  high  style  of  Black  America,    The  toga-like  kente  influenced 
the  introduction  of  the  now  popular  dashiki;    and  jeweled  anklets 
evolved  into  the  stringed  silver  adorning  the  Black  woman's  legs. 
The  headdress  or  kitambaa  cha  kichwa    survived  as  the  bandana  and, 
finally,  the  gelee  in  America,    The  extended  family  system  or  jamaa, 
in  which  a  relative's  hospitality  knows  no  boxmds,  is  also  an  out- 
growth of  Black  African  heritage. 

Many  others  of  the  heritages  remain  in  Black  America  in  one 
form  or  another  and  to  some  extent.    However,  the  most  dominant 
heritage  is  that  of  music. 

African  Music 

Because  early  Black  music,  African  music,  seemingly  neglected 
the  idea  of  harmony  and  melody,  it  is  necessary  for  Western  students 
listening  to  Africsm  music  to  alter  or  at  least  to  re-examine  their 
listening  habits  in  order  to  understand  the  basis  of  original  Black 
American  music. 


General  Objectives 


1,  To  leam  to  focus  the  esir  to  distin^ish  separate 
layers  of  sound. 

2,  To  help  the  ear  to  perceive  different  layers 
of  sound  when  only  one  layer  is  heard, 

3,  To  hecome  more  aware  of  time  in  which  soimd  is 
placed  in  order  to  create  music. 

4*      To  experiment  with  a  movable  down-beat  to 
expand  a  uniform  metrical  feeling  of  soimd  • 
in  time. 

5.  To  develop  a  "metronome  sense"  as  an  important 
basis  of  African  music. 

6.  To  experience  cross-rhythms. 


Specific  Behavioral  Objectives 

Upon  satisfactorily  completing  the  learning  activities  on 
African  music,  the  student  will  be  able  to  perform  the  following: 

1.  Given  a  source  of  sound  composed  of  two  different 
characteristics,  the  student  will  be  able  to  focus 
his  ears  on  two  layers  of  sound. 

2.  Upon  listening  to  one  instrumental  number  performed 
simultaneously  by  several  instruments,  the  student 
will  be  able  to  identify  each  individual  instrument, 

3.  Given  different  combinations  of  words,  the  student 
will  be  able  to  point  out  variations  in  each  rhythmic 
pattem  heeird  as  an  instrumental  timbre. 

4*      Given  a  group  of  students  in  a  classroom  speaking 
the  same  set  of  words  at  different  volumes,  with 
different  textures  of  voices  and  in  different 
locations,  a  student  will  be  able  to  identify 
each  change. 
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In  a  class  divided  into  four  or  five  groups,  with 
each  group  clapping  out  eight  counts,  a  student 


in  either  group  will  te  able  to  begin  clapping 
at  any  point  to  create  a  down-beat. 

6,  In  a  class  divided  into  three  or  more  groups  with 
each  group  producing  a  different  soxmd  pitch, 

the  student  will  be  able  to  stress  the  pitch  which 
corresponds  to  the  number—l,  2,  or  3— which  the 
instructor  indicates, 

7.  Using  their  hands,  the  students  will  be  able 
to  clap  in  the  pattern  of  a  metronome, 

8,  Using  the  metronome  pattern  and  using  numbers 
on  the  board  with  varying  emphases,  the  student 
will  be  able  to  repeat  the  pattern  to  create 
the  differences  in  timbre, 

9.  Given  the  count  of  six,  the  student  will  be  able 
tc  play  two  beats  with  the  left  hand  while  play- 
ing three  beats  with  the  right  hand  to  form  a 
left/right  cross-rhythm. 


Afro-American  Music 


General  Objectives 

1.  To  enable  the  student  to  become  sensitive  to 
the  qualities  of  Afro-American  music, 

2.  To  develop  within  the  student  the  motivation 
for  new  and  deeper  insights  into  the  experience 
of  the  Black  man  and  his  style  of  producing  and 
consuming  Black  music. 

Specific  Behavioral  Objectives 

Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  learning  activities  on 
Afro-American  music,  the  student  will  be  able  to  perform  the  following: 

1.      Given  a  set  of  rhythmic  patterns,  the  student  will 
be  able  to  match  the  written  symbols  with  the 
sounds  heard. 
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2.  On  reading  a  set  of  rhythmic  patterns  from 
the  blackboard  or  from  an  overhead  projector, 
the  student  will  "be  able  to  perform  (by- 
clapping)  the  patteni  read» 

3.  Given  a  simple  rhythmic  pattern,  the  student 
will  be  able  to  create  additional  patterns 
to  add  to  the  simple  pattern  given, 

4«      Given  two  different  recordings  of  the  same 
composition,  the  student  will  be  able  to 
identify  at  least  two  different  interpreta- 
tions of  tempo  indicated  in  the  scores. 

5.  Upon  listening  to  a  Black  Baptist  common- 
meter  hymn  and  a  Masai  wedding  song,  the  stu- 
dent will  be  able  to  name  at  least  three 
similarities — the  nasal  twang,  the  raoaui,  and 
the  syncopated  rhythm. 

6.  Given  a  spiritual  and  a  blues, respectively, 
the  student  will  be  able  to  compare  at  least 
two  rhythmic  patterns. 

7.  Upon  listening  to  a  specific  composition  by 
a  Black  performer,  the  student  will  be  able 
to  isolate  at  least  three  elements  that  he 
considers  uniquely  Black. 

8.  Given  a  syncopated  pattern  on  the  board,  the 
student  will  be  able  to  clap  and  tap  out  the 
pattern  for  a  sense  of  syncopation. 

9.  Upon  listening  to  several  compositions  by  Black 
performers  axid  by  white  performers,  the  student 
will  be  able  to  judge  the  value  of  African  music 
as  a  basic  influence  on  Black  music  and  Black 
music  as  a  basic  influence  in  the  acculturation 
and  assimilation  of  music  produced  in  America. 

10.  Given  three  types  of  Black  ballads,  the  student 
will  be  able  to  identify  each. 

11.  Upon  listening  to  Black  American  "slave  songs," 
the  student  will  be  able  to  evaluate  these 
songs  as  a  method  of  comraimication  among  slaves. 

12.  After  listening  to  several  spirituals,  the 
student  will  be  able  to  analyze  at  least  one 
spiritual  for  its  meaning. 
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13»      Given  a  list  of  classic  blues  singers,  the 
student  will  be  able  to  categorize  each 
according  to  the  period  during  which  he  or 
she  performed, 

14.  Given  a  list  of  coimtry  blues  singers,  the 
student  will  be  able  to  identify  the  period 
during  which  he  performed, 

15.  Upon  hearing  a  shout,  a  spiritual,  and  a 
blues,  the  student  will  be  able  to  identify 
and  compare  the  structure  of  each. 


African  Art 

Like  the  art  of  countries  outside  of  Africa,  most  African  art 
is  drawn  from  literature.    In  other  countries,  this  literature  has 
generally  grown  out  of  rnyths  which  have  been  written  down.  In 
Africa,  however,  there  have  been  no  written  ancient  myths  because 
the  art  of  writing  was  quite  unknown  to  Sub-Saharaji  or  Tropical 
Africans  until  the  nineteenth  century.    Until  then,  these  myths  were 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  by  older  members  of  the 
family  or  by  the  village  story-teller. 

Although  there  was  no  writing  in  Ancient  Africa,  there  was  a 
method  by  which  Africans  recorded  their  thoughts  and  feelings.  This 
method  was  art,  an  art  which  embodied  the  African  ideas  of  the  mean- 
ings of  life,  of  the  origins  of  things,  of  birth,  and  of  death. 

General  Objectives 

1.      To  help  the  student  develop  an  appreciation 
for  African  art  as  being  aimed  at  expressing 
feeling,  and  not  copying  faces  and  bodies. 


2.  To  show  that,  since  African  art  was  the  only 
type  of  writing  as  such,  in  Southern  Africa, 
this  art  was  used  to  interpret  life  in  every 
respect. 

3.  To  enable  the  student  to  understand  that  African 
art  provides  a  literature  which  gives  beauty 
and  solemnity  to  African  man, 

4*      To  provide  the  student  with  insight  into 

African  art  as  it  is  concerned  with  showing 
man  in  his  nature  and  activities, 

5»      To  provide  experiences  for  the  student  which 
may  be  used  in  appraising  the  great  diversity 
of  African  art  as  outgrowths  of  many  different 
ethnic  groups  and  languages. 

Specific  Objectives 

Upon  conapletion  of  the  study  of  African  art,  the  student  will 
be  able  to  perform  the  following  tasks: 

1.  Upon  examining  several  pieces  of  African 
sculpture,  he  will  point  out  at  least  two 
reasons  why  African  art  is  said  to  be  un- 
photographic. 

2.  He  will  recognize  at  least  two  pieces  of 
African  art  and  relate  them  to  their  respec- 
tive countries. 

3.  He  will  identify  the  most  widespread  forms 
of  African  art, 

4*      He  will  locate  on  a  map  of  Africa  the  regions 
where  at  least  three  of  the  forms  are  generally 
found. 

5.  He  will  compare  the  sculptures  of  the  Nok 
culture  with  those  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 

6.  He  will  define  sculpture  in  the  round, 

7.  He  will  define  bas  relief  and  high  relief 
sculpture. 
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8.  He  will  differentiate  among  the  three 
types,  given  three  different  types  of 
African  sculpture, 

9,  He  will  evaluate  the  areas  of  African  life 
which  influenced  African  art, 

10,  He  will  judge  the  extent  to  which  African  art 
provides  insight  into  man  and  woman  together 
as  the  nucleus  of  the  African  family, 

11,  He  will  judge  the  importance  of  the  frank 
portrayal  in  all  parts  of  the  female  body 
in  sculptiires  depicting  African  motherhood, 

12,  He  will  compare  the  African's  belief  in  the 
sujrvival  and  triumph  over  death,  with  the 
Christian  belief, 

13,  He  will  identify  at  least  three  masks  which 
demonstrate  this  belief, 

14,  He  will  evaluate  the  cave  paintings  and  en- 
gravings of  the  Sahara,  of  the  Sudein,  and  of 
East  and  South  Africa  as  to  their  historical 
value, 

15,  He  will  select  at  least  one  work  of  art  which 
expresses  the  idea  embodied  in  the  following 
proverbs:     (l)    "Life  on  earth  is  good,  despite 
human  suffering";  (2)    "Sex  is  to  be  enjoyed"; 
(3)    "Children  are  the  gift  of  God";     (4)  "The 
family  is  not  husband  and  wife  and  children, 
but  also  the  extended  family  of  the  grand- 
parents, brothers,  sisters,  and  cousins"; 

(5)  "Old  people  are  to  be  honored  and  cared 
for";  (6)  "Life  and  health  are  the  objects  of 
prayers,  maintained  by  good  magic  and  medicine," 

16,  He  v?ill  judge  the  influence  which  African  art 
has  had  on  artists  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 


Afro-Americain  Art 

Much  of  the  contribution  of  the  Black  man  to  American  music 
has  been  acknowledged  by  almost  everyone.    However,  his  contribution 


to  art  has  "been  somewhat  neglected  to  the  extent  that  writers  have 
failed  to  concede  the  talent  or  admit  to  the  emotional  sensibility 
and  even  resoiirceful  intelligence  of  creative  ability  of  the  Black 
slave. 

In  the  process  of  being  transported  to  the  Americas,  Black 
eirt  and  the  Black  artist  were  somehow  separated  and  African  art 
forgotten,  so  that  what  later  emerged  as  Black  American  art  was 
almost  the  direct  opposite  of  Black  African  art.    In  Africa,  the 
dominant  arts  were  sculpture,  painting,  some  engraving,  metalworking, 
and  weaving.    In  America,  however,  the  dominant  arts  have  been  song, 
dance,  music,  and, later,  poetry,    African  arts  were  rigidly  controlled 
and  descriptive  ajid  the  expressions  sober  and  restrained.    Black  Ameri- 
can art,  however,  was  freely  emotional,    exuberant,  and  sentimental,^^ 

The  Black  Americ£in  artist  had  to  make  a  new  beginning;  he  had  to 
learn  the  medium  of  his  adopted  civilization,  and  develop  newly 
acqruired  tochniques  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  craft  arts. 

The  earliest  of  the  Black  American  painters  to  receive  real 

recognition  was  Edward  Bannister  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  founder 

of  the  Providence  Art  Club.    Although  Bannister  was  not  a  great 

painter,  his  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a  professional 

Black  painter  during  the  time  when  Black  professional  painters  were 

regarded  as  too  exceptional  to  be  taken  as  serious  exsunples  of  the 

12 

capacity  of  Black  people.       Another  Black  art  pioneer  was  Joshua 


Margaret  Just  Butcher,  The  Negro  in  American  Culture  (New 
York:    New  American  Library,  1956),  pp.  164-1^6, 
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Johnston  of  Baltimore,  who  was  the  first  American  artist  of  Africcin 
descent  to  create  a  sizeable  body  of  high  quality  work.    One  of  the 
first  Black  American  artists  to  receive  international  recognition 
was  Robert  Ihmcanson  of  Cincinnati.    Duncanson's  paintings  were  mostly 
landscapes  and  still  lifes,  but  his  subject  matter  ranged  from 
Tennyson's  "The  Lotus  Eaters"  to  the  lakes  of  Scotland,  ^"^    One  of  the 
most  widely  known  of  the  Black  artists  was  Henry  0.  Tanner,  Although 
Tanner's  paintings  originally  lacked  personal  style,  his  "The  Banjo 
Lesson"  was  the  first  American  art  work  to  dignify  any  aspect  of  life 
among  Black  people.    His  later  works,  although  void  of  overt  Black 
subject  matter,  displayed  skill  in  the  use  of  chiaroscuro  to  express 
mystic  hope  for  mankind.    Such  later  artists  as  Horace  Pippin,  Jacob 
Lawrence,  and  Auguste  Savage  were  among  those  who  continued  to  bre£ik 
with  the  stereotyped  tradition  of  technique  and  subject  matter  ar.d 
to  inject  their  own  individualism  into  their  works. 

General  Objectives 

1,  To  enable  the  student  to  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  Blacks  as  contributors  to 
American  art, 

2,  To  provide  experience  for  judging  the  value  of 
the  works  of  art  seen  as  expressions  of  the 
creativity  of  Black  Americans  and  Black  Africans, 

3,  To  help  the  student  to  revise  his  thinking  as 
to  the  contributions  of  Blacks  to  American 
art  and  to  international  art. 


Romare  Bearden  and  Harry  Henderson,  6  Black  Masters  of 
American  Art  (New  York:    Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  1972),  pp,  4-6 


4.      To  enable  the  student  to  extend  his  awareness 
of  the  Black  experience. 


5.      To  develop  within  the  student  the  desire  to 
observe  the  works  of  other  Black  artists. 


Specific  Behavioral  Objectives 

Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  corresponding  learning 
activities,  the  student  will  be  able  to  perform  the  following  tasks: 


1.  Identify  at  least  three  Black  American  artists. 

2.  Recall  one  Pre-Civil  War  Black  American  artist. 

3.  Recall  one  Post-Civil  War  Black  American  artist. 

4.  Differentiate  between  the  characteristics  of 
Pre-Civil  War  emd  Post-Civil  War  Black  artists. 

5.  Assess  the  importance  of  Black  African  influence 
on  ecU*ly  Black  American  craftsmanship. 

6.  Analyze  at  least  one  work  of  art  by  a  Black 
artist  as  to  the  work's  subject  matter, 
medium,  technique,  and  style. 

7.  Distinguish  between  tempera  and  oil  as  mediums 
of  artistry. 

8.  Differentiate  between  medium  and  technique. 

9.  Evaluate  the  subject  matter  of  at  least  two 
Black  Araericcin  painters. 

10.  Compare  the  technique  in  the  paintings  of  Henry 
0.  Tanner  with  that  of  Rembrandt. 

11.  Evaluate  the  importamce  of  Edward  Bannister 
as  a  painter. 

12.  Construct  a  chronology  of  at  least  six  Black 
AmericaJi  painters. 

13«      Identify  the  artist  of  each  painting  from  a 
list  of  ten  paintings. 

14«      Explain  the  use  of  chiaroscuro  in  art. 


Black  Literature; 
African  and  Afro-American 


The  piirpose  of  Black  literature  is  to  provide  insight  into  one 
aspect  of  the  Black  experience — the  literary  aspect.    In  order  to  do 
this,  the  study  will  provide  an  overview  of  Black  literature — both 
African  and  American — beginning  with  the  oral  traditions  of  African 
storytelling  and  ending  with  the  contemporary  genres  of  poetry, 
drama,  prose  fiction  and  nonfiction  of  both  Black  Africans  and  Black 
Americans, 


General  Objectives 

1,      To  enable  the  student  to  acknowledge  the  exist- 
ence of  Blacks  as  contributors  to  the  specific 
genres  of  literature, 

2*      To  develop  the  desire  to  read  other  Black 
literature, 

3.      To  develop  within  the  student  the  ability  to 
judge  the  value  of  the  literature  read  as  an 
expression  of  the  desire  of  Black  Africans 
and  Black  Americans  to  survive, 

4*      To  aid  the  students  in  defining  the  goals 
of  Black  writers, 

5,  To  extend  the  student's  awareness  of  the 
Black  experience, 

6,  To  aid  the  student  in  developing  an  idea  of 
the  difficulties  inherent  in  being  born  Black, 

Objectives 

Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  will 
be  able  to  preform  the  following  tasks: 
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1.  Identify  the  continent  of  Africa. 

2.  Identify  Sub-Sahaxan  Africa  on  a  map  of  Africa. 

3.  Locate  the  areas  of  Africa  from  which  the 
majority  of  American  slaves  were  taken. 

4.  Describe  the  types  of  people  who  were  brought 
from  Africa  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

5.  Compare  the  early  civilization  of  a  country 
of  Sub-Saharan  Africa  with  that  of  a  Western 
country, 

6.  Assess  the  relativity  of  the  term  "civilized." 

7.  Define  the  type  of  literature  that  was  tradi- 
tional in  Sub-Saharan  Africa. 

8.  Evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  oral  literature 
as  a  method  of  perpetuating  tradition, 

9.  Explain  correctly  the  extended  fainily  system, 

10.  Differentiate  between  polygairiy  and  monogainy. 

11.  List  at  least  four  elements  of  Black  history 
or  literature  that  have  not  become  widely 
known. 

12.  Describe  at  least  two  elements  of  pre-colonial 
African  culture. 

13.  Identify  from  memory  at  least  two  elements  of 
African  culture  that  do  not  exist  in  Western 
cultures. 

14.  Compare  at  least  two  like  aspects  of  early 
African  and  early  Eviropeam  cultures. 

15.  Compare  at  least  two  unlike  aspects  of  eatrly 
African  and  early  Europesm  cultures. 

16.  Judge  the  relativity  of  the  meaning  of  the 
terra  "culture," 

17»      List  two  types  of  oral  folklore. 

18,      Tell  at  least  one  story  that  is  an  example 
of  Black  African  folklore. 


19.  Describe  at  least  one  way  in  which  African 
literature  has  influenced  Americam  literature. 

20.  Discuss  the  life  of  Phillis  Wheatley. 

21.  Analyze  the  writing  style  of  Phillis  Wheatley, 

22.  List  at  least  two  poems  by  Phillis  Wheatley. 

23.  Review  the  life  of  Olaudah  Eqviiano. 

24.  Compare  the  writing  styles  of  Phillis  Wheatley 
and  Olaudah  Eqfuicino. 

25.  Identify  both  Phillis  Wheatley  and  Olaudah 
Equiano  as  eeirly  American  literary  figures. 

26.  Recall  at  least  two  works  by  Equiano. 

27.  Define  the  terms:    Rhyme  scheme,  meter,  foot, 
and  heroic  couplet. 

28.  Judge  the  value  of  the  writings  of  Equieino  as 
primary  sources  of  Afro-American  history, 

29.  Recall  at  leaist  three  stories  that  are  examples 
of  Black  American  folklore. 

30.  Give  an  example  of  the  trickster  animal  tale. 

31.  Identify  the  type  of  hero  in  each  story. 

32.  Judge  the  value  of  the  "slave  songs"  as  a 
nethod  of  communication  among  slaves. 

33.  Analyze  at  least  one  spiritxial  for  its  meaning. 

34*      Choose  from  among  three  types  of  Black  folklore 
the  one  which  most  nearly  represents  a  legend, 

33*      Distinguish  among  the  Black  animal  tale,  the 

Black  ballaxi,  the  Black  spiritual,  and  the  blues. 

36,  Identify  the  two  opposing  ideas  of  BI  -<  people 
in  the  Post-Civil  War  period. 

37.  Discriminate  between  the  ideas  of  Booker  T. 
Washington  and  W.  E.  B.  DiiBois  as  representing 
the  attitudes  of  Black  people  dxiring  this  period. 
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38.  Analyze  the  attitude  of  Booker  T.  Washington 
toward  Blacks  in  education,  in  politics,  cind 
in  society. 

39.  Analyze  the  attitude  of  W.  E.  B.  DuBois 
toward  Blacks  in  education,  in  politics, 
and  in  society. 

40.  Judge  the  value  of  the  ideas  of  "both  DuBois 
and  Washington. 

41.  Weigh  the  alternatives  in  adopting  the  ideas 
of  both  DuBois  and  Washington. 

42.  Recognize  the  works  of  Booker  T.  Washington 
and  W.  E.  B,  DuBois  which  embody  their  basic 
ideas  toward  the  position  of  Blacks  in  the 
United  States. 

43.  Generalize  the  value  of  the  effect  of  the  auto- 
biography of  Frederick  Douglass  on  non-Blacks. 

44.  List  at  least  two  Black  writers  of  the  Post- 
Civil  War  Period. 

45.  Identify  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  as  a  Black  poet 
of  the  plantation  tradition. 

46.  Recognize  at  least  two  works  of  Paul  Laurence 
Dunbar. 

47«      Describe  stereotyped  psychology. 

48.      Detect  stereotyped  psychology  in  the  writings 
of  Charles  Waddell  Chestnut, 

49*  Compare  the  poetry  of  Paul  Laiirence  with  the 
poetry  of  Phyllis  Wheatley, 

50.  Show  an  awareness  of  the  reasons  for  the  dearth 
of  publications  by  Black  writers  during  the  Post- 
Civil  War  Period, 

51.  Weigh  the  alternatives  of  writers  during  the 
Post-Civil  War  period. 

52.  Identify  the  writers  of  the  second  half  of  the 
twentieth  century  and  associate  each  with  his  work. 

53«      List  at  least  five  major  writers  of  this  period. 


54*      Discover  the  ideas  which  lie  hehind  the 
surface  of  the  vrriters'  works. 

55,  Analyze  at  least  one  work  in  depth. 

56.  Compare  the  ideas  of  Black  writers  from 
different  areas  of  the  world. 

57.  Criticize  the  basic  style  of  at  least  one 
writer. 

58,  Judge  the  effectiveness  of  one  writer  in 
developing  character  delineations. 

Black  Social  Studies; 
African  and  Af ro-Air.encan 

The  term  "social  studies"  in  this  study  is  meant  to  incorporate 
all  of  those  areas  of  study  which  include  the  social,  anthropological, 
political,  geographical,  and  historical  aspects  of  mankind.    The  study 
is,  of  course,  restricted  to  those  beings  who  are  indigenous  to  Sub- 
Saharan  Africa  sind  to  their  descendants — in  particular  Black  Americans, 

The  continent  of  Africa  divides  naturally  into  two  parts,  con- 
nected tjy  what  some  would  call  a  natxxral  barrier — the  Sahara  Desert, 
a  desert  which  at  one  time  in  ancient  history  was  lush  and  fertile, 
but  which  eventually  beceune  airid  and  barren.    These  two  parts  of  the 
continent  are  generally  referred  to  as  Northern  Africa  and  Southern 
or  Sub-Saharan  Africa. 

North  Africa  stretches  from  the  Maghreb  to  Egypt  and  up  the  Nile 
River  to  Ethiopia  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  side  by  desert,  by  tropi- 
cal rain  forests,  and  by  mountains.    This  uppermost  part  of  Africa 
is  populated  by  people  who  migrated  from  the  Mediterranean  area,  by 


Semitic  peoples  from  the  East,  and  by  the  Black  and  brown  ethnic 
groups  of  Ethiopia.    Their  mingling  produced  a  stock  that  is  neither 
Black,  nor  Caucasian,  nor  Oriental,  but  a  new  stock  which  is  unique 
in  itself. 

Southern  Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  begins  below  the  great 
Desert  and  comprises  the  greater  portion  of  the  Continent — some 
thirty  countries.    This  leuxd  was  originally  called  by  the  Arabs  Bi lad 
as-Sudan — Land-of-the-Blacks.    It  is  populated  by  innumerable  ethnic 
groups,  some  of  whom  have  been  named  by  Westerners,  Bantu,  Pygmy, 
Bushman,  Negro,  etc.,  but  who,  because  of  migration  and  intermingling 
defy  any  such  categorization.    However,  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
all  ethnic  groups  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa  will  be  referred  to  as  Black. 

Although  some  slaves  from  East  Africa  were  taken  by  Arabs  to 
Asia,  it  was  from  the  Western  shores  of  this  Leind-of-the-Blacks  that 
most  slaves  were  brought  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.    These  slaves 
became  the  ancestors  of  today's  Black  Americans.    Therefore,  it  is 
with  indigenous  Black  Africans  aixd  with  African-Americans  and  their 
descendants,  Black  Americans,  that  this  study  will  deal. 

General  Objectives 

1.  To  enable  the  student  to  identify  Africa  as 
to  its  size  and  to  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  its  peoples. 

2.  To  develop  within  the  student  an  idea  of  the 
existence  of  much  of  the  Black  Africans'  tradi- 
tional backgrounds,  cultiires,  and  customs. 
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3.  To  help  the  student  extend  his  awareness  of 
Black  Africa  and  its  impact  on  the  develop- 
ment of  other  continents,  and  of  the  impact 
of  Europeans  on  Black  Africa. 

4.  To  aid  the  student  in  developing  the  ability 
to  form  original  analyses  of  historical  and 
contemporary  events  as  they  relate  to  Black 
Americans. 

5.  To  create  within  the  student  the  desire  to 
collect  information  about  the  Black  experi- 
ence which  may  not  have  been  previously  col- 
lected. 


Specific  Objectives 

Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  this  unit  of  study,  the  student 
will  be  able  to  perform  the  following  tasks: 


1.  Identify  the  continent  of  Africa. 

2.  Locate  Sub-Saharan  Africa  on  a  map  of  Africa. 

3.  Distinguish  the  areas  of  Africa  from  which  the 
majority  of  slaves  were  taken, 

4.  Diagram  the  geographical  areas  of  Africa  as  to 
its  level,  climate,  and  land  types. 

5.  Describe  the  types  of  people  who  were  brought 
from  Africa  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

6.  Assess  the  relativity  of  the  term  "civilized." 

7.  Explain  correctly  the  "extended  family  system." 

8.  Differentiate  between  polygamy  and  monogamy. 

9.  Describe  at  least  two  elements  of  pre-colonial 
Africaui  oultxire. 

10.  Identify  from  memory  at  least  two  elements  of 
African  culture  that  do  not  exist  in  Western 
culture. 

11.  Corapaire  at  least  two  aspects  of  early  African 
and  early  European  "culture," 
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12.  Choose  two  African  countries  and  compare  their 
ancient  political  systems. 

13.  Choose  two  African  countries  and  compare  their 
present  political  systems. 

14.  Discuss  at  least  three  amcient  kingdoms  of  Sub- 
Saharan  Africa. 

15.  Judge  the  extent  to  which  the  Portuguese  helped 
to  change  the  course  of  African  history. 

16.  Define  ajid  discuss  the  term  "apartheid"  and  its 
implications  in  both  South  Africa  and  the  United 
States. 

17.  Evaluate  Great  Britain's  role  in  the  cessation 
of  the  slave  trade. 

18.  Compare  the  status  of  the  Black  man  in  North 
America  with  the  status  of  the  Black  man  in 
Brazil  prior  to  the  U.  S.  Civil  War. 

19.  Discuss  the  origins,  provisions,  and  immediate 
consequences  of  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

20.  Describe  those  skills  which  were  peirt  of  the 
African  heritage. 

21.  Discuss  fully  the  reason  why  the  African  "lost" 
the  cultural  elements  of  Africa  once  he  reached 
the  New  World. 

22.  Evaluate  the  colonies*  adjustment  to  the  problem 
of  slavery  vs.  Christianity. 

23.  Outline  the  areas  of  highest  concentration  of 
Blacks  in  the  colonies. 

24.  Explain  the  influence  of  religious  groups  and  of 
particular  individuals  on  the  beginnings  of 
abolition. 

25.  Name  at  least  one  Black  who  served  in  the 
American  Army  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

26.  Assess  the  extent  to  which  African  colonization 
affected  the  thinking  of  American  Blacks. 
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27.  Explain  the  purpose  of  the"underground  railroad," 

28.  Indicate  how  the  nonslave  Black  responded  to  the 
problems  which  grew  out  of  economic  deprivation. 

29.  Discuss  job  opportunities  for  the  nonslave  Black. 

30.  Evalxxate  the  American  Black  as  a  pairticipant 
in  Reconstiniction. 

31.  Identify  the  two  opposing  ideas  of  Black  Americans 
in  the  Post-Civil  War  period. 

32.  Recognize  those  works  of  Booker  T.  Washington  and 
W.  E.  B.  DuBois  which  embody  their  basic  ideas 
toward  the  positions  of  Blacks  in  the  United  States. 

33»      Weigh  the  alternatives  in  adopting  the  ideas  of 
both  DuBois  and  Washington. 

34*      Assess  sharecropping  as  a  method  of  economic 
svirvival  for  Black  Americans. 

35»      Compare  the  condition  of  the  Black  working  man 
in  the  South  with  the  condition  of  the  Black 
working  man  in  the  North. 

36.  Explain  the  position  of  the  Black  soldier  in 
the  United  States  array  during  the  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries. 

37.  Discuss  Marcus  Garvey  as  a  Black  separatist. 

38.  Compare  the  effectiveness  of  Marcus  Garvey 
with  that  of  Stokely  Carmichael  as  influential 
in  the  Black  economic  struggle. 

39*      Appraise  the  economic  struggle  of  Tanzania 
as  compared  to  that  of  Nigeria. 

40.  Describe  the  extent  to  which  Africa  is  either 
underpopulated  or  overpopulated, 

41.  Assess  the  extent  to  which  Black  Africa  has 
influenced  the  "culture"  of  America. 

42.  List  at  least  four  elements  of  Black  history 
that  are  not  widely  known. 

43.  Assess  the  relevance  of  the  term  "race"  as  it 
applies  to  Africa  and  to  America. 


CHAPTER  IV 
LEARNING  EXPERIENCES 

In  Chapter  III,  an  analogy  was  dravm  between  a  contractor 
"building  a  home  and  an  instructor  building  a  program,  a  course,  or 
a  unit.    In  the  suialogy,  reference  was  made  to  the  steps  involved  in 
the  building  process:     (l)  constructing  the  plan,  (2)  providing  the 
methods  ajid  materials  necessary  for  reaching  the  desired  outcome 
outlined  by  the  plam,  and  (3)  evaluating  the  outcome.    It  was  stated 
that,  just  as  a  builder  of  a  house  must  have  a  blueprint  to  determine 
what  the  house  is  to  look  like  after  its  completion,  so  must  the 
builder  of  an  instructional  imit  have  a  plain  to  determine  what  the 
outcome  of  the  \mit  will  be.    Developing  this  plan  was  the  center 
of  discussion  for  the  chapter. 

The  second  step  in  producing  a  finished  product  is  to  choose 
the  materials  to  be  used  and  to  provide  the  methods    by  which  the 
chosen  materials  may  be  utilized  to  produce  the  desired  outcome. 
For,  like  a  builder,  an  instructor  must  choose  his  materials  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  for  the  finished  product. 

The  methods  and  materials  of  the  instructor  are  referred  to 
in  this  study  as  learning  experiences  or  learning  activities.  These 
experiences  specify  what  is  needed  to  produce  the  desired  outcomes 
detailed  in  the  objectives.    According  to  Mager  and  Beach,       ■  . 
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such  experiences  may  include  a  range  of  activities  from  simulation 
and  field  trips  through  viewing  motion  pictures,  filmstrips,  trans- 
parencies, and  listening  to  recordings  to  using  graphs,  diagrams, 
maps,  cartoons,  and  written  material.    Each  activity  has  its  specific 
characteristics.    Lecturing,  for  example,  is  convenient  for  the 
teacher  hut  it  lacks  provision  for  the  participation  of  the  student. 
Such  projection  devices  as  slides,  transparencies,  and  filmstrips, 
however,  present  a  photographic  reproduction  of  reality  and,  when 
they  are  accompanied  by  recordings — either  disk  or  tape, — they 
attain  a  sound-message  capability  which  provides  audio  and  visual 
massage  for  the  student.    The  motion  picture,  though,  is  the  most 
effective  technique,  for  it  can  reproduce  documentary  records, 
recreate  history,  or  make  on-site  visits  anywhere  in  the  world  hy 
way  of  film.    The  one  feature  common  to  many  of  the  instructional 
activities  is  direct  student  participation.    The  strategy,  then, 
in  selecting  the  appropriate  activity  is  to  choose  the  one  which  best 
provides  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  objectives. ^ 

Mager  and  Beach  have  listed  three  guides  in  identifying  pro- 
cedures related  to  the  performance  objectives: 

1,  Choose  the  techniqfue  that  most  closely 
approximates  the  performance  conditions 
called  for  by  the  objective, 

2,  Choose  the  technique  that  causes  the  student 
to  perform  in  a  manner  most  closely  approxi- 
mating the  performance  called  for  on  the  job. 


Robert  P.  Mager  smd  Kenneth  M.  Beach,  Developing  Vocational 
Instruction  (Belmont,  California:  Fearon  Publishers/  Lear  Siegler, 
Inc.,  1967),  pp.  52-53. 


3.      Choose  the  technique  that  will  allow  the 
student  the  largest  number  of  relevant 
responses, 2 

Although  the  lesson  plan  is  an  instructional  prescription 
or  blueprint  which  describes  how  facilities,  time,  instructor,  and 
content  are  to  be  organized,^  it  deals,  also,  with  the  effective 
use  of  time,  space,  and  personnel  as  these  relate  to  a  particular 
school.    Therefore,  the  lesson  plain  will  not  be  a  concern  of  this 
study.    The  only  concern  of  this  chapter  is  to  present  several 
learning  activities  which  will  be  useful  in  developing  instructional 
\init8.    Also,  the  activities  presented  are  not  intended  to  be  a 
totality  of  experiences  but  are  intended  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  in 
providing  subject  matter  auid  methods  of  teaching  the  Black  experience. 

Black  Art; 
African  and  Afro-American 

Since  Africa  is  divided  into  two  sections — Northern  Africa 
and  Sub-Saharan  or  Southern  Africa — populated  by  a  variety  of  ethnic 
groups  £ind  contacted  in  dissimilair  ways  "hy  peoples  of  other  conti- 
nents, it  is  obvious  that  the  peoples  of  each  div^  rse  section  would 
have  different  ideas  about  the  origin  of  things  a:.,  the  meaning  of 
birth,  of  life,  a:;i  of  death.    This  difference  in  ideas  is  found  in 
the  art  of  the  sec-ons  of  the  Continent, 
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Ibid, .  pp.  55-56 
^  Ibid,,  p,  62, 


The  ancient  Egyptians,  a  group  of  multicolored  people,  for 
example,  believed  in  the  sovereignty  of  royalty  and  the  divinity  of 
Pharaoh,  their  king.    They  believed  in  a  network  of  gods  and  in  life 
after  death.    They  believed  also  that,  whatever  the  status  in  this 
life  of  a  person,  the  sajne  would  be  the  status  of  that  person  in  the 
next.    The  art  of  Egypt,  therefore,  reflects  these  ideas  in  the 
architectural  forms  of  pyramids,  temples,  and  sphinxes,  and  in  the 
paintings  which  ornament  these  structiires,^ 

In  ancient  and  precolonial  Southern  Africa,  there  was  also  a 
belief  in  the  sovereignty  of  royalty  but  not  necessarily  a  belief 
in  the  divinity  of  the  king.    For,  althoxigh  a  king  may  have  been 
chosen  hy  the  gods,  he  was  not  considered  as  their  equal  and,  there- 
fore, did  not  share  their  powers,    Sub-Saharan  Africans,  too,  believed 
in  a  network  of  gods,  each  with  his  particular  power  and  responsibility. 
But  their  gods  were  interwoven  with  nature,  so  that  their  forms  of 
worship  represented  those  things  that  were  closest  to  nature.  They 
felt  that  nature  and  such  things  as  represented  nature  were  created 
for  the  use  of  man  and  not  for  the  domination  of  man.  Therefore, 
in  Sub-Sah£iran  Africa    there  were  mounds  but  few — if  any — pyramids; 
there  were  wood  sculptures  but  no  sphinxes;  and  there  were  huts  aind 
palaces  but  no  temples.    What  paintings  there  were  in  ancient  times 
were  the  rock  paintings  such  as  those  in  the  caves  of  the  Sahara,  • 

^  John  Hope  Franklin,  From  Slavery  to  Freedom  (New  York: 
Alfred  A,  Knopf,  Inc,  I967),  pp,  3-4. 

5 

John  Mbiti,  African  Religions  and  Philosophy  (Nairobi: 
Heinemann  Educational  Books,  I969),  p.  I5, 


of  Rhodesia,  and  of  the  Brandenberg  Mountains  of  Southwest  Africa. 

In  America,  the  Black  artist,  having  lost  most  of  his  original 
talent  and  technique  of  sculpture,  painting,  and  craft  arts,  had  to 
learn  the  medium  of  his  adopted  civilization  eind,  with  his  newly- 
acquired  technique,  had  to  make  a  new  heginning.    Therefore,  except 
for  such  ironwork  as  that  in  New  Orleans,  the  Black  American  artist 
has  had  to  develop  in  a  medium  and  technique  of  artistry  that  was 
totally  foreign  to  him.    His  subject  matter,  too,  represented  the 
civilization  of  which  he  was  captive.    It  has  only  been  recently 
that  this  subject  matter  has  reverted  to  an  inclusion  of  African 
heritages. 

Learning  Activities  for  Africaji  Art 

I,      Show  the  film  "Heritage  of  the  Negro." 

A.  From  this  film,  determine  what  the  major  art  forms 
of  Africa  are. 

B.  Ask  the  student  to  relate  the  art  forms  in  the  film 
£ind  other  art  forms  he  can  think  of  to  the  coiuitries 
where  these  forms  are  generally  found, 

C.  As  a  class  activity,  let  each  student  reproduce  a 
map  of  Africa,  placing  the  covmtries  in  their 
respective  places, 

D.  Using  a  map  of  Africa,  let  one  student  point  out 
and  discuss  the  division  of  Africa  into  Northern 
and  Southern  Africa, 

1.  Discuss  the  Sahara  Desert  and  the  tropical 
forests  as  natural  boundaries  between 
Northern  and  Southern  Africa. 

2.  Question  the  students  on  the  present  appear- 
ance of  the  inhabitants  of  North  Africa. 
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Ask  if  any  resemble  people  they  know, 
V/ho? 


b.  Ask  if  they  have  an  idea  cf  how  the 
inhabitants  of  North  Africa  developed 
their  physical  appeauTcinces. 

c.  This  is  a  good  time  to  introduce  the 
peoples  of  Northern  Africa  and  their 
jincestry  to  the  class, 

3»  Now  ask  if  there  is  a  noticeable  difference 
between  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  North 
Africa  and  those  of  Southern  Africa, 

a.  What  are  these  differences? 

b.  Show  the  students  pictures  of  peoples 
of  Nigeria,  Kenya,  Buinmdi-Ruwanda, 
Uganda,  and  either  South  Africa  or 
Rhodesia. 

0*      At  this  point,  the  teacher  may  introduce 
the  "racial"  make-up  of  Southern  Africa, 
giving  particular  attention  to  the 
following: 

1)  Bantu 

2)  Bushmsui 

3)  Pygmy 

4)  Karaite 

E.      Using  the  same  map  of  Africa  or  one  which  shows 

geographical  elements,  ask  one  student  to  point  out 
the  major  bodies  of  water  in  and  around  Africa, 
naming  the  countries  that  are  now  situated  near 
•these  bodies  of  water, 

P.      At  this  point,  the  teacher  may  introduce  to  the 

students  materials  on  the  ancient  African  kingdoms 
and  their  locations: 

1.  Ghana 

2.  Mali 

3.  Songhai 

4«  The  Nok  culture  of  Northern  Nigeria 


The  teacher  may  now  introduce  the  students  to  the  cultures 
the  two  sections  of  Africa, 


A.  So  as  to  refrain  from  giving  tmheard  reports, 
the  teacher  may  have  the  students  perform  the 
following  tasks. 

1,  Divide  the  class  into  sections  called  North 
Africa,  West  Africa,  East  Africa,  South  Africa, 
and  Central  Africa, 

2.  Arrange  a  report  for  each  of  the  class  sec- 
tions, covering: 

a.      African  geography 

■fa.      African  communities 

(1)  Villages 

2)  Compounds 

3)  Family  systems  and  organization 
0.      Religious  systems  and  philosophies 

(1)  Rites  and  ceremonies  (puberty,  death) 

(2)  Magic 

(3)  Ancestor  worship 
d.      Music,  art,  literature 

3.  The  economic  system 

4,  Political  systems  (the  five  sections 
named  must  be  covered) 

B.  Permit  each  group  to  give  an  oral  report  to  the  other 
members  of  the  class.    The  instructor  may  suggest  audio 
and  visual  materials  to  complement  each  report, 

C.  Once  the  reports  have  been  given,  the  teacher  may 
assign  each  group  the  task  of  developing  a  compre- 
hensive paper  on  its  section  from  the  reports  given 

by  the  other  sections,     (This  may  be  in  class  work  which 
will  enable  the  student  to  work  with  the  material  on 
each  section  of  the  Continent. ) 

D.  Have  these  final  reports       piled  for  the  class. 


III,  In  doing  the  reports,  the  students  should  have  been  introduced 
to  several  terms  that  are  used  in  art.    To  see  if  the  students 
are  familiar  with  the  terms,  give  an  in-class  quiz  of  about 
15  minutes,  letting  the  students  define  the  following  terms: 


A. 

Sculptxire 

B. 

Fresco 

C. 

Bas  relief 

D. 

High  relief 

E. 

Low  relief 

P. 

Cave  paintings 

G. 

Engraving 

Once  the  students  have  completed  the  quiz,  let  the  students 
exchange  papers  with  each  other  and  proceed  to  discuss  the 
terms  openly  as  a  class  discussion.    Once  the  papers  have 
■faeen  teiken  up  by  the  teacher,  they  may  be  graded  or  returned 
without  grading,  as  the  teacher  desires, 

IV,    Show  the  Warren  Schloat  film  "Africcin  Art  and  Culture," 

V,    Assign  a  pamel  discussion  as  a  culminating  activity, 

A,  "North  Africa  and  its  culture  as  reflected  in  its 
art  works," 

B,  "Sub-Saharan  Africa  and  its  culture  as  reflected  in 
its  art  works," 

C,  Include,  in  each  panel-  discussion  on  sculpture, 
architecture,  painting,  weaving,  and  engraving. 


Leairning  Activities  for  Af ro-Americain  Art 

I.    To  introduce  the  class  to  Black  American  art,  show  the  film 
"The  First  World  Festival  of  Negro  Arts," 

II,    After  the  film  has  been  shown,  the  instructor  may  initiate 
discussion  by  using  the  following  questions: 

A.  What  significance  can  we  attribute  to  Black  art  today? 

B,  How  wide  are  the  diffusion  and  influence  of  Black  art 
within  Africa  and  elsewhere? 
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C.  What  has  been  the  scope  of  its  contacts  vrith 
Exuropeaji  or  Western  culture? 

D,  Who  are  some  Black  American  artists? 

III.    Assign  each  student  the  task  of  finding  a  picture  of,  or  a 
piece  of,  art  work  executed  before  the  Civil  War  by  a  Black 
American  artist, 

A.  Let  him  present  his    picture  along  with  a  commentary 
on  its  creator,  its  medium,  and  the  approximate  date 
of  its  execution.     If  more  than  one  student  should 
choose  the  same  picture,  let  these  students  work 
together, 

B.  Center  fxirther  discussion  on  the  similarities  or 
differences  between  those  pieces  presented  and 
African  art. 

IV.    Arrange  a  display  of  as  many  of  the  works  of  the  following 
artists  as  possible; 


A. 

Edward  Bannister 

B. 

Joshua  Johnston 

C. 

Robert  Duncanson 

D. 

Horace  Pippin 

E. 

Henry  Ossawa  Tanner 

P. 

Jacob  Lawrence 

G. 

Auguste  Savage 

V.    During  the  display,  assign  the  following  terms  to  be  identified 
for  class  discussion  (with  examples). 


A. 

Chiaro8c\iro 

B. 

Tempera 

C. 

Oil 

D. 

Water  color 

E. 

Still  life 

P. 

Pointillism 
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G. 

Texttire 

H. 

Technique 

I. 

Medium 

J. 

Subject  matter 

K. 

Mosaic 

L. 

Mvtral 

H. 

Fresco 

N. 

Sculpture 

0. 

Relief 

P. 

Design 

Q. 

Ceramic 

R. 

Bronze 

S. 

Terra  cotta 

VI,  Let  each  student  choose  one  artist  for  analysis  of  his  works. 
He  may  use  research  for  this  particular  assignment.    Once  the 
students  have  completed  the  analyses,  permit  each  student  to 
demonstrate  his  analysis  in  class,  making  comparisons  to 
other  artists  and  works  and  references  to  the  periods  during 
which  the  artist  worked. 

VII,  Using  the  simulation  learning  technique,  pretend  that  the 
groups  eind  members  of  the  class  as  a  whole  aire  authors  and 
co-authors, 

A,  Compile  a  book  on  Black  art,  using  the  artists 
discussed  so  far  in  class, 

B,  Arrange  the  contributions  in  chronological  order, 

C,  Design  a  cover  sheet  for  the  book,  based  on  the 
style  of  one  of  the  artists  discussed  in  the  book. 


Black  Literature; 
African  and  Afro-American 


Oral  folklore  in  Southern  Africa  was  almost  cUi  institution. 
These  oral  stories  or  poems  were  generally  told  by  the  women,  some 
of  whom  were  professional  storytellers,  others  of  whom  were  members 
of  the  extended  family.    In  many  instances,  this  storytelling  was  a 
dally  performance  occiirring  at  the  close  of  day  when  the  night 
enhances  the  mystery  of  the  stories.    Each  storyteller  had  his  own 
style,  often  dramatizing,  chanting,  or  crooning  his  recitations. 
The  characters  in  the  stories  were  supernatural,  personified  abstrac- 
tions (death),  or  animals,  or  both.    Many  such  stories  presented  a 
point  of  view  eind  emphasized  a  moral.  Altogether  they  showed  the  wit, 
wisdom,  and  philosophy  of  a  race  of  people,  accounting  for  the 
natural,  moral,  and  spiritual  world  in  which  they  lived.    In  this 
folklore,  the  elders  of  the  village  or  of  the  family  handed  down  for 
posterity  the  mores,  traditions,  and  customs  of  their  ancestors. 

Learning  Activities 

!•      Using  an  overhead  projector,  project  an  illustrated  map 
of  Africa  on  the  screen. 

A.  Point  out  those  countries  from  which  slaves  were 
taken. 

B.  Using  the  same  map,  identify  those  countries 
which  are  above  the  Sahara  Desert  and  those 
which  are  below  the  Sahara  Desert. 

C.  Find  the  section  or  countries  where  Black 
Africans  are  mostly  found. 

II.      Show  the  soiind  filmstrip  "Early  African  History." 
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A*      After  showing  the  filmatrip  "Early  African  History," 
help  the  students  to  list  the  eras  in  African  history 
up  to  and  including  the  capture  of  African  slaves, 

B.      Provide  for  the  discussion  of  these  eras  vfith  a 
classmate. 

, III»      Show  the  Warren  Schloat  sovmd  filmatrip  "African  Culture" 
(2  records,  4  slides). 

A.  After  showing  the  sound  filmstrip,  ask  the  student 
to  make  a  list  of  as  many  aspects  of  African  cul- 
ture that  he  observed  in  the  film, 

B.  Ask  hira  to  compare  these  elements  of  African 
culture  with  the  elements  of  Americcin  culture 
with  which  he  is  fainiliax.    Show  their  differ- 
ences and  their  similarities  in  a  discussion 
with  a  classmate. 


IV.  Play  the  tape  "African  Folklore,"  After  listening  to  the  tape 
on  African  folklore,  let  each  student  find  at  least  one  member 
of  his  class  with  whom  he  can  discuss  the  following  points: 

A.  The  subject  matter  of  the  stories  of  poems. 

B.  The  characters  of  the  stories. 

C.  The  main  idea  of  each  story  or  poem. 

D«      The  basic  characteristics  of  each  story  and  poem. 

V,      In  order  to  understand  fully  the  literature  presented,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  define  the  following  terms: 

A.      Rhyme  scheme — the  similarity  of  sounds  at  the 
ends  of  lines  of  poetry  (First  line-A;  second 
line  with  the  same  sound — A:    Second  line  with 
a  different  sound — B;    Third  line  with  the  sound  of 
the  first  line — A;  the  second  line — B). 

Example: 

Celestial  choir!  enthroned  in  realms  of  light,  A 

Columbia's  scenes  of  glorious  toil  I  write.  A 

While  freedom's  cause  her  anxious  breast  alarms,  B 

She  flashes  dreadful  in  refulgent  arms.  B 


••Light"  and  "write"  rhyme,  A 
••Alarms"  and  "Arms"  rhyme,  B 
But  "write"  and  "alarms"  do  not  rhyme. 


Feet — the  pattern  of  stressed  and  unstressed 
syllahles  in  a  line  of  poetry. 

Example: 

Celestial  cho'ir!  enthroned  in  realms  of  light  A 
Ce-les-tial  choir  en-throned  in  realms  of  light  A 


Types  of  feet: 

iambus  -  two  syllables  with  the  accent  (stress) 

on  the  second  syllable  (adjective  form  ■ 
iambic). 

enthroned  en-throned 

trochee  -  two  syllables  with  the  accent  (stress) 
on  the  first  syllable  (adjective  form  = 
trochaic). 

Satan  Sa-tan 

aoiapest  -  a  three  syllable  foot  with  the  accent 

(stress)  on  the  last  syllable  (adjective 
form  =  anapestic). 

cigarette  ci-ga-rette 

dactyl  -  a  three  syllable  foot  with  the  accent 

on  the  first  syllable  (adjective  form  =» 
dactylic). 

/    -     -  /   -  - 

half  a  league       half  a  league 

/   -     —  /  / 

half  a  league  onward 

spondee  -  a  two  syllable  foot  with  an  accent 
on  each  syllable  (adjective  form  = 
spondaic). 

onward  on-ward 
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C,  Meter — the  number  and  kinds  of  feet  in  a  line  of  poetry. 
Example: 

Celestial  choir!    enthroned  in  realms  of  light 

Ce  les/tial    choir    /enthroned    /in  realms/  of  light 
12  345 

Types  of  meter: 

Monoraeter  -  one  foot 

Dimeter  -  two  feet 

Trimeter  -  three  feet 

Tetrameter  -  four  feet 

Pentameter  -  five  feet 

Hexameter  -  six  feet 

Heptameter  -  seven  feet 

Octameter  -  eight  feet 

Example: 

/     /-  //-//-/ 

Ce  les  /tial  choir/  en  throned/  in  realms/  of  light 

12345 
type  of  foot        -  iambus  (adjective^ iambic)  -  1 
niimber  of  feet     -  5  (pentameter) 
Meter  for  this  line  of  poetry  =  iaabic  pentameter 

D.  Heroic  couplet~two  consecutive,  iambic  pentameter 
lines  of  poetry  that  rhyme. 

Example: 

Celestial  choir!  enthroned  in  realms  of  light, 

/-/^  /-/ 
Columbia's  scenes  of  glorious  toil  I  write. 

/     -         /-/^        /  -/ 
Hhile  freedom's  cause  her  anxious  breast  alaurms, 

/     ./  ^/  -  / 
She  flashes  dreadful  in  refulgent  arms. 
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Ce-les  /tial  choir/  en-throned/  in  realms/  of  light  A 

3  /  -    ^  /     J  /    ^  ^  /   .  ^ 

Co-lilra/bia's  scenes/  of  glo/  rious  toil/  I  vrrite,  A 

/     ^  3   ^  4^  5  / 

While  tTQe/  doin's  cai^se  /her  an/  xious  breast/  a-laTms,B 
-1/^/2^/3/4,  5 

She  flash  /es  dread  /ful  in/re-ful  /gent  eirms.  B 
1       ^  2^34  5 

Iambus — a  two  syllable  foot  with  the  stress  on  the 
second  syllable. 

delestial  choir  =>  Two  iaunbic  feet 

Ce-les  =»  One  iajnbic  foot 

Pentameter — five  feet  in  a  line. 

Ce-les/  tial  choir/  en-throned/  in  realms/ 
1/  2  3  4 

of  light 
5 


Heroic  couplet — two  consecutive  lines  that  rhyme, 
with  five  iambic  feet  in  each  line. 

Ce-les/  tial  choir/  en-throned/  in  realms  of  light. 

Co-lum/bia' s  scenes/  of  gfo/rious  toil/  I  write. 

E.  African-Americcui — a  person  who  is  born  in  Africa 
and  brought  to  America. 

P.      Black  American — a  person  of  Black  African  ancestry 
who  is  born  in  America. 

G.      Apostrophe — a  direct  address,  naming  the  person 
or  thing  to  whom  one  is  speaking. 

Mary,  shut  the  door! 

George,  you  are  very  handsome. 

Celestial  choir!  ... 

See  mother  earth  her  offspring's  fate  bemoan. 


Prograimmed  material 

1,      The  iambus  is  a  type  of  foot  that  has  two  syllables, 
with  the  accent  on  the    syllable, 

puooag 

2«      A  two  syllable  foot  with  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable  is  an  • 

3.      The  iambus  has    syllables. 

CMJ, 

4*      The  ieunbus  has  two  syllables  with  the   

on  the  second  syllable. 

5.      A  line  of  poetry  with  five  feet  is  called 


6.  Pentameter  is  a  line  of  poetry  with   

feet. 

7.  A  line  of  poetry  with  five  isunbic  feet  is  called 


8.  leunbic  pentameter  is  a  line  of  poetry  with  ____________ 

  feet. 

9.  A  line  of  poetry  with    iambic 

feet  is  called  iajnbic  pentameter. 

aATj 

10.      Five    feet  in  a  line  of  poetry  is 

known  as  iambic  pentsimeter. 

OTqOTBX 

11»    is  the  niimber  and  kinds  of  feet 

in  a  line  of  poetry, 

a85.8H 
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12.  The  number  and  kinds  of    in  a  line 

of  poetry  is  referred  to  as  meter. 

13.  In  a  ______________________  of  poetry,  the  number 

and  kinds  of  feet  represent  the  meter. 


euiq 


14.  Isimbic  pentameter  is  called  the   

of  a  line  of  poetry, 

15.  A  heroic  couplet  is  two  consecutive   

pentameter  lines  that  rhyme. 

16.  Two  consecutive,  iambic  pentameter  lines  that 
rhyme  constitute  a    


otqurei 


^.axdnoo  OTOjaH 

17.      Two  consecutive  lines  of  poetry  that  rhyme  and  that 
have  five  two-syllable  feet  with  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable  of  each  foot  constitute  a  heroic 


"~   ^sxdtioo 

18.  A  heroic  couplet  is  composed  of  two  _____________^_ 

lines  of  rhyming  iambic  pentameter. 

OAT^noasuoo 

19.  An  apostrophe  is  a  direct  address,  najning  the  person 
or  thing  to  whom  one  is   . 

SuT^tBadg 

20.  "Mary,  shut  the  door!"  is  an  . 

©Hdoaq.sodv 

21.  "George,  you  are  very  handsome!"  is  am  ^  • 

aqdoj^Body 


22,    An    is  a  direct  address 


naming  the  person  or  thing  to  whom  one  is 
spesiking. 

aqdoj^-sody 

23.  In  the  quotation,  "Celestial  choir!/  Columbia's  scenes 
of  glorious  toil  I  write,"  Celestial  choir  names 

the  person  or  thing  to  whom  the  person  is 
  directly. 

24,  "Celestial  choir!/  Columbia's  scenes  of  glorious 
toil  I  write.    In  this  quotation,  "Celestial 
choir!"  is  an  , 

aqdoa^.sodv 

Works  of  Phi  His  Wheat  ley 

Poet  Phillis  Wheat ley  (1753?-1784)  was  born  in  Senegal,  West 
Africa,  and  brought  to  the  United  States  as  a  slave.  Miss 
Wheatley  received  her  early  education  in  the  household  of  her 
master.    Her  interest  in  writing  stemmed  from  her  reading  of 
the  Bible  and  the  classics  under  the  guidsuice  of  her  owner's 
davighter. 

Her  first  poem  was  printed  under  the  title,  "A  Poem  by  Phillis, 
a  Negro  Girl  on  the  Death  of  Reverend  George  Whitefield," 
After  a  trip  to  England  for  health  reasons,  she  returned  to 
the  United  States  and  was  married.    She  published  "Liberty 
and  Peace"  shortly  before  her  death.    Her  poetry  is  consid- 
ered important  today  Icurgely  because  of  its  historical  role 
in  the  growth  of  Black  American  literature. 

A.  Show  the  film  The  Works  of  Phillis  Wheatley. 

B.  Arrange  for  an  exchange  of  ideas  among  students 

on  the  major  points  in  the  life  of  Phillis  Wheatley, 

0.       Let  each  student  read  the  following  poem  of  Phillis 
Wheatley  and  ajialyze  it  for  its  meter  and  rhyme 
scheme. 
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D.  Read  the  same  poem  for  ita  content— its  ideas. 

E.  Permit  each  student  to  discuss  these  ideas  with  a 
Black  member  of  his  class  (if  he  is  white),  and 
discuss  them  with  a  white  member  of  the  class  (if 
he  is  Black). 

F.  Form  a  group  of  five  persons  to  exchange  ideas 
about  the  poem  and  the  poetess. 


On  Being  Broxight 
from  Africa  to  America 

•Twas  mercy  broiight  me  from  ray  Pagan  land, 
Taught  my  benighted  soul  to  understand 
That  there's  a  God,  that  there's  a  Savior,  too: 
Once  I  redemption  neither  sought  nor  knew. 

Some  view  our  race  with  scornful  eye, 
"Their  color  is  a  diabolic  die." 
Remember,  Christians,  Negroes,  black  as  Cain, 
May  be  refined,  and  join  th' angelic  train. 

-  Phillis  Hheatley 


VII,       Works  of  Olaudah  Equiano  (Gustavus  Vassa). 

Olaudah  Equiano  was  bom  in  Eastern  Nigeria  about  I745  and  was 
the  son  of  a  chieftain  father  in  Essaka.    When  he  was  ten,  he 
and  his  sister  were  kidnapped  by  local  slave  traders  and  taken 
to  America.    He  slaved  on  a  Virginia  plantation  until  he  was 
purchased  by  Michael  Pascal,  who  gave  him  the  najne,  Gustavus 
Vassa.    While  he  was  with  Pascal,  he  served  on  several 
Atlantic  voyages  before  he  served  in  the  Mediterranean  during 
the  Seven  Years  War.    He  was  later  sold  to  a  Quaker,  Phila- 
delphia slaveholder  from  whom  he  eventually  purchased  his 
freedom. 

In  1792,  he  was  a  champion  advocate  of  the  abolition  of 
African  slavery  and  for  a  while  was  the  Commissary  for  Slaves 
for  the  Black  Poor  going  to  Sierra  Leone.    During  this  time, 
he  was  married  to  Susan  Cullen  and  had  published  The  Interest- 
ing Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Olaudah  Equiano,  or  Gustavus 
Vassa,  The  African. 


A.  Assign  Chapter  I  -  "Early  Life  in  Africa"  and 
Chapter  III  -  "Slave  Ship,"  from  Eqviiano's  auto- 
biography. 

B.  Provide  for  a  discussion  comparing  Equiamo's  life 
in  Africa  with  his  life  aboard  the  slave  ship  aaid 
in  America. 

C.  Assign  to  the  students  a  500-word  paper  defending 
his  attitude  toward  slavery, 

D.  Let  each  class  member  compare  the  rhyme  scheme, 
meter,  and  content  of  Equiano's  poem  to  those  of 
the  poem  by  Phillis  Wheatley. 

VIII.  Assign  the  following  animal  tales  for  in-class  discussion: 

"01 •  Sis  Goose" 
"Sheer  Crops" 

"Why  Br'  Gator's  Hide  Is  So  Horny" 

A.  Play  the  same  tales  on  tape. 

B.  Arrange  with  a  person  in  class  to  listen  while  three 
different  students  tell  one  of  the  tales  each.  Then 
see  if  another  student  can  tell  the  tale  in  the  kind 
of  dialect  in  which  it  is  recorded. 

IX«      Assign  the  following  ballads  for  discussion: 

"John  Henry" 
"Stackalee" 

A,  Listen  to  the  sajne  ballads  on  tape. 

B.  Let  each  student  describe  each  hero  to  his  partner. 

X.      Assign  the  following  tales  for  in-class  discussion: 

"A  Laugh  That  Meant  Freedom" 

"Swapping  Dreams" 

"How  Buck  Won  his  Freedom" 

A.      After  reading  the  folk  tales,  provide  a  partner  for 
discussing  the  following  questions: 
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1.  Who  was  the  "-trickster?** 

2.  What  did  he  want? 

3.  How  did  he  get  what  he  wanted? 

4.  What  else  did  you  recognize  about  the  story? 
B.      Play  the  tales  again  for  a  review  of  ideas. 

XI.    Assign  the  following  spirituals: 

"Motherless  Child" 
"Steal  Away" 
"Go  Down,  Moses" 

A.  Play  these  spirituals  on  tape,  on  record,  or  on  piano. 

B.  Provide  for  discussion  of  the  spirituals  with  pairtners, 

1,  What  are  they  actually  saying? 

2.  What  do  they  imply? 

XII.    Assign  or  read  aloud  in  class  the  following  blues: 

"Good  Morning  Blues" 
"Southern  Blues" 
"How  Long  Blues" 

A.  Play  these  blues  on  tape  or  on  record. 

B,  Play  the  record,  "The  Story  of  the  Blues,"  and  tell 
the  students  to  try  to  identify  any  change  in  style 
or  story, 

XIII.     In  the  period  spanning  before  and  immediately  following  the 
Civil  War,  there  emerged  three  Black  men  who  figured  promi- 
nently in  the  lives  of  the  Black  people  of  late  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  century  America.     One,  Frederick  Douglass, 
was  bom  in  slavery  but  purchased  his  freedom  and  became  one 
of  the  most  influential  figures  of  his  time.    Another,  Booker 
Ti  Washington,  was  also  born  a  slave  but  was  freed  by  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.    He  1    er  became  the  founder  of 


Tuakegee  Institute.    The  final  figure  discussed  in  this  unit 
is  H.  E.  B.  DuBois.    Born  after  slavery  was  legally  ended, 
and  educated  in  the  North,  DiiBois  lived  to  establish  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
and  to  influence  many  present-day  writers.    These  three  men 
represent  the  transitional  period  in  the  lives  of  the  Black 
people  of  the  United  States. 

A.  Play  the  record,  "The  Autobiography  of  Frederick  DouglasB 
Parts  I  and  II. 

B.  Assign  for  reading  the  following  articles  by 
Frederick  Douglass. 

1.  "A  Child's  Reasoning" 

2.  "Letter  to  His  Master 

C»      Assign  the  following  exercises  from  the  records  or  from 
yoxir  readings: 

1.  List  as  many  aspects  of  slavery  as  you  can 
recall. 

2.  Write  a  150-word  paragraph  comparing  or 
contrasting  the  ideas  that  you  originally 
had  toward  slavery  with  those  presented  in 
the  articles  of  Doiiglass. 

D,  Assign  the  autobiography,  Up  From  Slavery,  by  Booker  T, 
Washington. 

E,  Assign  the  essay,  "Up  from  Slavery  Re-read." 

F,  After  the  autobiography  of  Booker  T.  Washington 
and  the  essay,  "Up  from  Slavery  Re-readJ'  have  been 
read,  assign  the  following  exercises  to  the  class: 

1.      Write  your  interpretation  of  Washington's 
ideas  toward: 

a.  Education 

b.  Politics 

c.  Society 

2*      Compare  your  interpretation  with  those  of 
a  member  of  another  race. 


G,  Play  the  record, "W.  E,  B,  DuBois:    A  Recorded 
Auto-Biography." 

H.  Assign  for  reading  the  following  sections  from 
The  Souls  of  Black  Folk;     "Of  Booker  T,  Washington 
and  Others,"  "Of  the  Davm  of  Freedom,"  "Of  the 
Training  of  Black  Men,"  and  "Of  the  Coming  of 
John." 

1.  List  the  basic  ideas  of  DuBois  on  education, 
politics,  and  society. 

2.  Discuss  these  basic  ideas  with  someone  who 
has  completed  the  previous  assignments  in 
this  unit. 

XIV,  The  instructor  may  want  to  give  these  definitions  to  the 
class. 

A.  Dialect: 

A  dialect  is  any  form  of  a  language  which  is 
peculiar  to  a  specific  group  of  people  or  to  a 
specific  locality,  which  differs  from  the  standard 
language  in  its  word  formation,  word  order,  and 
pronunciation.    Dialect,  here,  refers  to  the  form 
of  English  initiated  by  Black  American  slaves  and 
perpetuated  by  later  Black  Americans.     It  is  cur- 
rently called  Black  dialect  or  Negro  dialect. 

B.  Goophered: 

When  a  person  or  thing  is  caused  in  some  way  to 
react  to  some  supernatural  force,  usually 
voodooism,  that  person  or  thing  is  said  to  be 
goophered.    Sometimes  the  reaction  is  physical; 
sometimes  it  is  mental;  and  sometimes  it  is  both 
physical  amd  mental. 

C.  Stereotyped  Psychology: 

A  type  of  writing  used  by  early  Black  fiction 
writers  to  encourage  the  salability  of  their 
works.    Stereotyped  psychology  is  exemplified 
in  stories  depicting  a  type  of  trickery  used 
by  Blacks  to  accomplish  a  feat,  usually  through 
a  play  upon  another's  fear  of  voodooism. 
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XV.      Show  the  film,  "The  Works  of  Charles  Waddell  Chesnutt," 
and  assign  for  discussion  the  following  stories  by 
Chesnutt: 

A*      "The  Goophered  Grapevine" 
B.      "Po«  Sandy" 

XVI.  Play  the  tape  recording  of  the  poetry  of  Paul  Lattrence 
Dunhar  and  read  the  following  poems  by  Dunbar  for 
discussion: 

A.  "The  Party" 

B.  "We  Wear  the  Mask" 

1,  What  is  the  theme? 

2.  What  is  the  meter? 

C.  Provide  for  a  comparison  with  classmates  of  ideas 
on  Post-Civil  War  literatxxre  types  and  on  the 
methods  of  publishing  this  literatvire. 

XVII.  The  teacher  may  want  to  prepare  a  lecture  on  "Black  Lit- 
erature Beyond  the  Renaissance,"  covering  the  writers  of 
the  1950's  as  an  introduction  to  this  imit. 

A.  Assign  the  following  axticles  and  stories  for 
discussion: 

1.  "Richard  Wright's  Native  Son:    A  Study  in 
Perceptual  Psychology." 

2.  Ralph  Ellison •s"Battle  Royale." 

3.  "The  Fact  of  Blackness,"  from  Black  Skin. 
White  Masks  by  Franz  Fanon. 

B.  View  the  films,  "Gone  are  the  Days,"  and  "Nothing  But 
a  Man."    After  viewing  the  films,  assign  the  follow- 
ing tasks: 

1.  Identify  the  basic  idea  in  each  film. 

2.  What  method  is  used  to  get  the  ideas 
across  in  each  film? 

3.  Discuss  these  films  first  with  a  classmate 
of  the  same  race  and  then  with  one  of  a 
different  race. 


4*      Discuss  also  a  comparison  of  the  ideas  in 
the  articles  read  with  the  ideas  drawn 
from  the  films. 

XVIII.  The  teacher  may  want  to  prepcire  a  lectiire  here  on  the 
writers  of  the  1960's. 

A.  Assign  for  discussion  the  novel,  Things  Fall  Apart, 
by  Chinua  Achebe. 

1.  What  is  the  setting  of  the  novel? 

2.  What  did  you  learn  from  the  novel 
about  life  in  Nigeria? 

3.  What  do  you  think  is  the  basic  idea 
of  the  novel? 

4*      What  are  the  basic  points  of  the  novel? 

5.      Discuss  these  points  with  a  classmate 
who  has  read  the  novel, 

B.  Show  the  film,  "Come  Back  Africa,"  and  assign  the 
following  points  for  discussion. 

1.  Compare  the  setting  of  this  film  with  the 
setting  of  Things  Fall  Apart. 

2.  What  did  you  learn  from  the  film  about 
life  styles  in  South  Africa? 

3«      Discuss  these  points  with  the  same 

classmate  with  whom  you  discussed  the 
novel, 

C,  Show  the  film,  "A  Raisin  in  the  Sun,"  in  order  to 
assign  the  following  tasks: 

1.      Look  for  the  saune  elements  in  this  film 
that  you  sought  in  the  other  films. 

2»      Choose  a  classmate  (two,  if  you  like)  with 
whom  to  discuss  the  ideas  of  this  film. 

D,  Assign  "Sonny's  Blues"  by  James  Baldwin  and  Weep  Not 
Child  by  Ngugi  and  discuss  the  following  questions: 
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1.  What  similarities  do  you  see  in  the 
treatment  of  these  stories  by  their 
authors? 

2.  What  differences  do  you  see? 

3.  Ceui  you  give  reasons  for  the  differ- 
ences  or  the  similairities? 

4*      Discuss  these  points  with  a  classmate 
(or  two), 

E.      Show  the  Film,  "The  Dutchman."  Afterwards, 
ask  the  following  questions: 

1.  Does  this  film  offend  you? 

2.  Why?  or  why  not? 

3.  Can  you  see  any  significznce  of  the 
apples  or  the  oranges  in  the  film? 

4<      What  do  you  think  the  story  is  showing? 

5«      Do  you  feel  embsirrassed  to  discuss  this 
film  with  a  classmate? 

6,      Try  it. 

XIX.      Arrange  a  discussion  on  the  progression  of  all  the  films 
which  you  have  shown.    Ask  the  following  questions: 

A,  If  you  have  seen  the  films,  "Uptight,"  "The  Learning 
Tree,"  or  "In  the  Heat  of  the  Night,"  how  would  you 
compare  these  with  the  films  that  you  have  seen  in 
this  class? 

B,  What  are  the  similarities? 

C,  What  are  the  differences? 

D,  What  accounts  for  the  differences  or  the 
similarities? 

E,  What  are  your  attitudes  towards  the  films  mentioned 
in  this  section?  Why? 

P.      How  well  are  the  characters  in  either  of  the  films 
delineated?  Explain, 


Assign  for  comparison  the  letters  of  George  Jackson  in 
Soledad  Brother  and  the  poems  of  Don  L.  Lee. 


A.  What  is  Jackson's  attitude  toward  education, 
religion,  race  relations,  and  peace? 

B.  What  attitudes  are  found  in  the  following  works  of 
Don  L.  Lee? 

1.  "Back  Home  Again" 

2.  The  "Introduction"  from  Think  Black 

3.  "A  Poem  for  Black  Minds" 

C.  Arrange  for  a  comparison  and/or  contrast  of  the 
ideas  of  George  Jackson  with  those  of  Don  L.  Lee, 

!•      What  are  their  similarities? 

2«      What  are  their  differences? 

3»      Do  you  agree  with  either  of  them?    Both  of 
them?  Why? 

4»      Does  either  of  them  offend  you?  Why? 

5«      How  do  these  two  writers  differ  from  the 
writers  of  the  1950' s?    The  1960's? 

6.  Do  you  think  these  writers  of  the  1970*8 
are  justified  in  feeling  as  they  do?  Why? 
Or  why  not? 

7.  What  is  your  definition  of  a  militant? 

8.  What  connotation  do  you  find  in  the 
following  words? 

(a)  Black 

(b)  Uncle  Tom 

(c)  Whitey 

(d)  Honky 

(e)  Nigger 

(f)  Negro 

(g)  Bigot 

(h)  Nigra 

(i)  Nigger  lover 


Black  Music : 
African  and  Afro-American 

Afro-American  music  is  African  in  its  origin  and  African-American 
in  its  totality.    The  "call  and  response"  from  Africa,  for  example, 
has  never  left  us  as  a  "lead  and  chorus"  mode  of  musical  expression. 
It  has  come  dovm  both  as  a  vocal  and  as  an  instrumental  form.  Like- 
wise, the  very  recent  rhythm  qruartet  is  a  continuation  of  Black 
vocal  tradition  and  a  condensation,  in  form,  of  larger  tribal  singing 
units,  including  the  religious  choirs  or  choruses  which  were  initially 
dancers  and  singers  of  religious  and/or  ritual  purposes.    Prom  these 
forms  have  evolved  such  Black  music  as  the  spirituals,  blues,  jazz, 

rhythm    and  blues,  and  finally  what  ie  now  generally  referred  to  as 

-  6 
soul. 

Each  of  these  genres  of  music  grew  out  of  a  deculturalization 

7 

of  the  African-American,      As  far  back  as  the  pre-Revolutionary 
period.  Black  men  in  the  English  colonies  found  ways  to  carry  on 
some  of  their  traditional  Africcin  practices  despite  the  bonds  of 
slavery.    In  the  North,  many  festivals  and  special  holiday  sprees 
were  held  in  which  the  relocated  Africans  gathered  for  games, 
wrestling,  jumping,  singing,  and  dancing.    And,  although  the  slaves 
came  from  diverse  areas  of  Africa  (East  and  West),  representing  many 
different  tribes,  they  shared  enough  music  and  dancing  traditions 

^  LeRoi  Jones,  Black  Music  (New  York:    William  Morrow  & 
Company,  Inc,  196?) ,  p.  l8l, 

^  Ibid. ,  pp.  182-183. 


in  common  to  enable  them  to  participate  with  ease  in  collective 

dances.    Also,  those  slaves  who  spoke  different  African  languages, 

were  generally  able,  according  to  Olaudah  Ecfuiano,  to  communicate 
8 

with  each  other. 

These  festivals  were  held  only  in  the  North  where  there  was 

freedom  of  movement  and  of  congregation  and  where  there  was  generally 
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a  respect  for  the  Black  leaders  and  a  lack  of  fear.  .    Although  these 
festivals  ended  with  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  tradition  which  they 
had  set  and  the  ability  to  communicate  which  they  had  established 
survived  and  evolved.    Ou±  of  the  deculturalization  of  the  African- 
American  grew  several  genres  of  music  which  have  become  so  readily 
recognizable  today.    And  any  study  of  this  evolution  goes  back 
historically  and  emotionally  to  religion — that  is,  to  spirit  worship. 
In  its  present  forms,  Black  American  music  ranges,  in  its  spiritual 
connection,  on  a  continuum  from  Sam  and  Dave  or  Aretha  Franklin  on 
one  end,  to  Dionne  Warwick  or  Delia  Reese  in  the  middle,  and  to 
Leslie  Uggams  on  the  other  end.    The  entire  range  of  music  has  its 
basis  in  the  early  spirituals  of  the  Black  American. 

Learning  Activities;    African  Music 

I.       To  aid  in  distinguishing  layers  of  sound,  appoint  from  two 
to  four  students  from  different  areas  of  the  classroom  to 
tap  simultaneously  on  desk  tops,  some  taps  being  stronger 
thaui  others.    Let  the  remainder  of  the  students,  with  eyes 


Eileen  Southern,  The  Music  of  Black  Americans  (New  York: 
W.  W.  Norton  &  Company,  Inc.,  1971),  p.  49. 


closed,  identify  the  location  of  the  varying  taps. 
Give  each  student  the  opportunity  to  identify  the 
different  layers  of  tapping  sounds, 

A.  To  enable  the  student  to  identify  instriunental 
sounds,  play  a  record  or  tape  that  is  performed 
by  foxir  or  five  instruments  playing  one  melody 
simultaneously. 

B.  Play  the  composition  several  times  iintil  each 
student  is  famili5Lr  with  the  melody. 

C.  After  instructing  the  students  to  identify  the 
individual  instruments,  play  the  composition 
two  more  times. 

D.  Discuss  the  types  of  instrxxraents  heard  in  the 
composition. 

E.  Play  the  composition  a  final  time  so  that  each 
student  can  identify  each  instrument. 


Using  the  following  words: 

Come  out,  come  out,  wherever  you  are 

A.  Let  the  students  pronounce  these  words  until  they 
form  a  clearly  heard  rhythmic  pattern. 

B,  After  the  pattern  is  formed,  divide  the  class 
into  four  sections,  letting  each  section  pronounce 
the  words  at  different  times. 

C.  While  group  1  listens,  let  group  2  recite  the 
first  "come  out";  group  3f  the  second  "come 

out";  group  4,  "wherever  you  are."    Let  the  groups 
speak,  one  at  a  time.    Do  this  twice.    Then  let 
the  groups  speak  simultaneously  three  times. 

D,  Change  the  groups  around  so  that  each  group  gets 
a  chance  to  listen. 

Using  the  following  Bugandan  words,  teach  the  students  the 
words  and  the  tune  of  the  following  line: 

TEXERE  lo  MERIYA 
AAA  NGEIA 


A.      Divide  the  class  into  four  groups,  letting  each 
group  sing  the  entire  line  until  each  group 
learns  to  place  the  accent  at  the  beginning 
in  each  measure. 


re 


B.  When  the  words  and  the  melody  are  learned,  let 
the  group  sing  the  line  in  rounds,  with  group  1 
starting  on  Jte;  group  2  on  me;  group  3  on  the 
second  A;  and  group  4  on  ge« 

C.  Do  this  at  least  four  times  so  that  each  group 
may  take  the  lead  at  least  once. 


To  familiarize  the  students  with  the  basic  pattern,  the  basic 
beat,  and  the  cross-rhythm  pattern  of  African  music,  the 
teacher  may  perform  the  following  exericses: 


A.      The  basic  pattern  is  a  R  R  L  pattern  and  may  be 
produced  by  striking  the  hands  on  a  solid  surface 
as  indicated  by  the  pattern  symbol. 

Example: 

1.      Using  both  hands,  strike  the  solid  surface 
twice  with  the  right  palm  and  once  with 
the  left  palm. 


R  R  L 


2.      Repeat  the  exercise  so  that  the  students 
get  the  feel  of  the  pattern. 


B.      The  basic  beat  is 

R  L  R  L  R 

R  R  L       R  R  L 


To  familiarize  the  students  with  this  beat, 
students  perform  the  same  type  of  exercise  as 
the  previous  one  but  using    this  beat: 


R  L     R    L       R  L 
R  R  L         R  R  L 


Repeat  until  the  students  feel  comfortable  with 
the  beat. 

The  cross-rhythm  pattern  is  as  follows: 


R  R  L  R  R 
R  L  (pause)  R  L 

R  R  L  R  R 
R  L  R  L 


Y-A^  -.^^  ^  

A  teacher  may  provide  students  with  opportunity  to  produce 
the  sounds  of  this  cross-rhythm  pattern,  first  by  using 
the  hands  on  solid  surfaces,  and  eventually  by  using  what- 
ever percussion  instriiments  are  available. 


As  a  culmination  of  African  music,  the  recording,  "Africa 
South  of  the  Sahara"  may  be  played;  the  recording  may  be 
followed  by  the  film,  "Discovering  the  Music  of  Africa," 
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Learning  Activities;    Afro-American  Music 

Rhythmic  Patterns — The  student  has  already  become  acquainted 
with  the  "basic  pattern,  the  basic  beat,  and  the  cross-rhythm  pattern 
of  Black  African  music.    Now  he  is  to  familisirize  himself  with  the 
Afro-American  rhythmic  patterns. 


I. 


II. 


Put  the  following  rhythmic  pattern  on  the  chalkboard 
or  on  overhead  projector.    Clap  out  the  pattern  as 
the  students  listen: 


Right  hand  //.  )  ^  ^  ) 
Left  hand 


J    ,T  J 


Let  the  students  try  to  reproduce  the  sound  of  the 
written  pattern.  Give  them  ample  time  to  practice 
the  pattern. 


III.      Introduce  the  student  to  the  following  patterns  using  the  sajne 
procedure  as  in  "A." 


IV. 


Hand  clap  J/. — ^~X~J~2  i  i  J  j 
Foot  tap   r  /  , J  ^  


Hand  clap  Z    J'  J  /  T 


Foot 


tap    ^     /  /  ,7 


r  i  7  .f 


T  i  7  /  /  i  I  i 


Once  the  students  have  become  familiar  with  the  above 
patterns,  let  them  improvise  their  own  patterns  to  add 
to  the  following: 


Right  hand 
Left  hand 


high  sound 
low  sound 


Right  hand  ^  

Left    hand  £^ 


a 


z 
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V,       Play  the  recording,  "Walk  on  By,"  "by  Dionne  Warwick,  and 
let  the  students  discuss  the  patterns  and  improvisations. 

VI.  Play  the  recording,  "Walk  on  By,"  hy  Isaac  Hayes,  and  let 
the  students  discuss  the  patterns  and  improvisations. 
Then  let  them  compare  Dionne  Warwick's  rendition  with 
Isaac  Hayes'  rendition. 

(These  axe  siiggestions.    The  instructor  may  choose  two 
others  if  he  prefers.) 

VII.  Syncopation  is  a  deliberate  upsetting  of  the  normal  heat 
or  pattern  of  music  and  results  when  a  stress  occurs  on 
a  beat  that  normally  would  not  be  stressed,  or  if  an 
accent  is  removed  from  a  beat  where  it  would  normally 

be  expected.    It  Cein  also  occur  when  there  is  a  uniqfue 
subdivision  of  beats. 


A.      Let  the  students  try  the  following  methods  of 
altering  the  usual  accents  of  meters  indigenous 
to  Western  music  to  produce  a  syncopated  pattern: 


3 


[jjj  J — 

J  J  J 

J  d 

id  i 

?   J  z 

J 

B.      While  the  instructor  claps  the  top  line  of  the 
following  example,  the  students  msiy  count  the 
numbers  quietly  in  order  to  get  the  beat  and 
to  begin  to  feel  the  sense  of  the  beat. 

Clap  hands^  /        /  //•  ,(  

Count  ,     I     Z     5     ^         I    Z  b  ^ 

Tap  foot    ^  i     i     i     {  i    i  i  
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0*      The  instructor  may  divide  the  class  into  two 
parts  (clapping  and  tapping).     Let  each  part 
perform  simultaneously  (once  they  have  famili- 
arized themselves  with  the  parts). 

D,  The  instructor  may  now  get  the  students  to  add 
words  or  syllables  to  the  combined  rhythm, 
forming  a  soft  chant. 

E.  Now  let  the  students  listen  again  to  Isaac 
Hayes'  "Walk  on  By,"  noting  the  syncopation 
at  the  percussion  ending. 


Spirituals 

One  "Door  of  Hope"  of  the  Black  American  slave  was  the  Black 
minister  who  taught  the  slaves  that  they  were  children  of  God  in  spite 
of  their  predicaments.    They  were  God's  children  because  they  were 
created  in  his  image.    This  sense  of  being  children  of  God  produced 
the  genius  of  the  religious  folk  song, 

The  religious  folk  songs  obtained  their  source  of  imagery  and 
ideas  from  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  of  the  Bible,  from 
nature,  and  from  religious  experience.    The  imagery  from  the  Old 
Testament  equated  the  slaves  with  the  Hebrews.    Likewise,  the  imagery 
of  the  New  Testajnent  equated  them  with  Jesus  and  his  sufferings.  The 
world  of  nature  was  used  as  an  analogy  only.    The  religious  experi- 
ences served  as  avenues  of  emotional  expression.       Each  of  these 
sources  produced  its  own  type  of  spiritual. 


I.        To  show  how  Black  slaves  found  parallels  in  the  Jewish  con- 
cept of  life  as  stated  in  the  Old  Testament,  play  the 
spiritixal,  "Go  Down  Moses," 


Howard  Thurman,  "The  Meaning  of  Spirituals,"  International 
■  ibrary  of  Negro  Life  and  History.  The  Negro  in  Music  and  Art,  ed. 
ay  Lindsay  Patterson  (Washington:    Publishers  Company,  Inc.,  I969),  p,4. 

Ibid. ,  pp.  5-7. 
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A.  Point  out  to  the  students  the  parallels  of  a 
homeless  people  in  a  foreign  land,  of  oppres- 
sion, and  of  deliverance. 

B.  Ask  the  students  to  point  up  other  parallels, 
(Example:    God  as  deliverer.) 

II.      Lectxire  may  be  centered  on  the  reasons  why  in  teaching  the 

Christian  religion  to  slaves,  the  nativity  and  its  resulting 
significance  were  carefully  overlooked,  as  was  this  aspect 
of  the  career  of  Jesus.    The  letters  of  the  Apostle  Paul  were 
taught,  particularly  that  part  which  teaches  obedience  to 
masters.    For  this  reason,  few  spirituals  are  centered 
around  the  nativity  of  Christ.    However,  a  few  Christmas 
songs  showed  the  connection  between  the  birth  of  Jesus  and 
his  coming  into  the  life  of  an  individual. -^^ 


A,  Play  the  spiritual,  "Go  Tell  It  on  the  Mountain" 
to  show  the  connection  between  the  inner  experi- 
ence of  the  slave  with  Jesus*  coming  into  his 
life  and  the  birth  of  Jesus. 

B,  Show  that,  unlike  the  nativity,  the  crucifixion  took 
on  personal  meaning  and  a  quality  of  identification 
in  experience. 

1.      Play  the  spiritual,  "Were  You  There  When 
They  Crucified  My  Lord?" 

2*      Point  out  the  parallels  in  the  suffering 
of  the  slave  and  the  suffering  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

3«      Point  out  that  the  slave  felt  that 

although  he  suffered  and  died,  he  was 
not  alone.  They  were  with  him.  They 
knew  what  he  suffered,  for  they,  too, 
had  suffered. 13 


III.      An  example  of  the  slave's  use  of  the  world  of    nature  as  a 

Bovirce  of  imagery  can  be  exemplified  in  the  spiritxial,  "Inching 
Along,"    These  nature  imsiges  were  used  as  analogy  only. 


12 

Ibid. ,  pp.  4-5, 
Ibid. ,  p.  5, 


A.     Points  to  show: 


1.  The  inchworm  moved  along  little  by  little 
to  reach  his  far-away  goal. 

2.  The  slave  lived  from  day  to  day  waiting 
for  his  far-away  goal  of  freedom. 

3.  The  inchworm  labored  over  and  aroxmd 
obstacles. 

4.  The  slave  labored  through  troubles  and 
oppressions  while  he  was  waiting  for 
salvation. 

B.      Present  the  students  with  the  words  to  "Deep  River." 

1.  Arrange  the  students  in  two  or  three  groups. 

2.  Give  each  group  the  task  of  identifying 
natxxre  analogies  from  the  song. 

3.  Let  each  student  discuss  his  findings 
with  the  cl£iss. 

As  a  source  of  imaigery  and  ideas  the  religious  experiences 
of  the  slaves  provided  the  religious  aspirations  which 
included  the  other-worldly  hopes  of  the  slaves.  Identify 
these  to  the  students. 

A.  Despair  and  solitariness,  but  also  a  sense  of 
individual  responsibility  for  life. 

1.      For  these,  play  or  present  the  words  to 
"It's  Me,  0  Lord." 

2*      In  a  class  discussion,  let  the  students 
point  out  what  they  think  are  important 
elements  of  the  song  as  these  elements 
relate  to  a  slave's  life. 

3»  As  a  simple  song,  it  would  be  possible 
for  it  to  be  taught  to  the  students  as 
a  class. 

B.  To  indicate  the  loneliness  and  suffering  which  pro- 
duced the  "sorrow  songs,"  present  one  or  both  of  the 
following  songs:     "I  Couldn't  Hear  Nobody  Pray,"  and 
"Nobody  Knows  the  Trouble  I've  Seen," 


1.  Play  the  songs  either  on  piajio  or  on  a  record. 

2.  Help  the  student  to  associate  the  words  with 
the  music  of  the  songs. 

3.  Let  the  class  discuss  openly  the  sorrowful 
or  sad  elements  in  the  song,  especially  as 
they  relate  to  slavery. 

V,       To  show  that  there  were  some  songs  which  represented  hope 
£Uid  defiance  of  slavery,  play  the  spirituals,  "Freedom  Over 
Me,"    "Steal  Away,"    and  "Swing  Low  Sweet  Chariot." 

A.  Explain  to  the  students  that  sometimes  these  songs 
represented  signals  for  escape  from  the  slave  plantation. 

B.  Let  the  students  point  out  elements  of  messciges  in 
these  songs,  especially  in  "Steal  Away"  and  "Swing 
Low  Sweet  Chariot." 

C.  Assign  reports  on  the  "underground  railroad"  and 
have  this  subject  discussed  in  class  to  show  how 
the  spiritimls  fitted  into  the  escapes. 


Blues 

Blues  may  be  defined  as  a  song  which  shows  a  kind  of  endursmce 
of  heartbreak  and  tragedy  which  represent  the  Black  experience  in 
America.    The  blues  may  include  the  "work-hero"  ballad,  "John  Henry," 
or  the  "bad-man"  ballad,  "Stackalee," 

I.        Lecture— The  teacher  may  want  to  lecture  on  the  blues 
as  an  outgrowth  of  shouts  and  hollers  (work  songs)  and 
spirituals.    He  may  want  to  add  that  early  blues  took  on 
the  same  structure  as  the  early  English  ballad.  These 
were  called  "country"  blues  which  eventually  took  on  the 
characteristics  of  a  thr.---line  shout,  with  the  first  line 
being  repeated  and  the  t    rd  line  forming  a  conclusion  to 
the  entire  sentence, 

A.      Present  to  the  class  these  words  from  a  blues  song: 
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In  the  evening,  in  the  evening,  "baby, 

when  the  aun  goes  dovm, 
In  the  evening,  in  the  evening,  baby, 

when  the  svn  goes  down. 
Ain't  it  lonesome,  ain't  it  lonesome, 

when  your  lover's  not  around. 

B,  Play  the  record  "Storrny  Monday"  by  Lou  Rawls, 

C,  Compare  the  structure  of  this  blues  with  that 
of  the  one  presented  earlier  to  the  class. 

D,  Now  compare  each  of  these  with  Donald  Byrd's 
"Slop  Jar  Blues." 

E,  Note,  also,  the  rhythmic  pattern  of  "Slop  Jar 
Blues."  Compare  it  with  the  earlier  patterns 
discussed. 

P.      Divide  the  class  into  two  groups, 

1.  Let  Group  1  report  on  "country  blues" 
and  their  performers. 

2.  Let  Group  2  report  on  "classic  blues" 
and  the  performers. 

3«      Have  these  reports  made  in  class, 

4.      Solicit  comments  from  the  other  students. 

0,      Play  the  record,  "The  Story  of  the  Blues,"  Open 
the  class  for  discussion  of  the  sections  of  the 
record,  and  on  the  performers  who  may  have  existed 
during  each  period  of  the  recording. 


Jazz 

I,      Lecture  on  the  origin  of  jazz. 
II,      Play  the  record,  "Accent  on  Africa,"  by  Cannonball  Adderly. 

A.  Have  the  students  listen  for  the  rhythmic 
patterns  in  the  songs. 

B,  Let  the  students  discuss  these  patterns. 
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C«      Let  the  students  discuss  the  similarity  of  these 
patterns  to  those  presented  in  the  study  of 
African  music. 

D,      Provide  for  group  reports  on  the  development  of 
jazz,  covering  the  following  individuals.  If 
the  students  wish,  let  them  produce  musical 
illustrations* 


1, 

Buddy  Bolden  and  Black  Creoles 

2, 

Fletcher  Henderson 

3. 

Jelly  Roll  Morton 

Kid  Ory 

5, 

Louis  Armstrong 

6. 

Edward  "Duke"  Ellington 

7. 

Dizzy  Gillespie 

8. 

Charlie  "Y5irdbird" Parker 

9. 

Charles  Mingus 

10. 

Kenny  Clau*ke 

11. 

Ella  Fitzgerald 

12. 

John  Coltrane 

13. 

Miles  David 

14. 

Dave  Brubeck 

III.  As  a  culminating  activity,  play  the  album,  "Love  Supreme," 
by  John  Coltrane,  "TaJce  Five,"  by  Dave  Brubeck,  and  "Black 
Byrd,"  by  Donald  Byrd. 


Black  Social  Studies; 


African  and  Afro-American 


And  herein  lies  the  traigedy  of  the  age:  not 
that  men  are  poor, — all  men  know  something  of 
poverty;  not  that  men  are  wicked, — who  is  good? 
not  that  men  are  ignorant, — what  is  truth?  Nayi 
■faut  that  men  know  so  little  of  men.  ,  . 

-  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  ^ 

This  lack  of  knowledge  aunong  men  is  greatly  responsible  for  man's 
inability  to  understand  his  fellow  man  or  to  treat  him  with  dignity 
and  respect.    A  study  of  history  helps  to  lessen  this  ignorance  of 
mankind,  especially  if  it  is  a  history  that  is  as  close  as  possible 
•to  accuracy.    There  is  this  need,  therefore,  for  the  study  of  Black 
history,  both  Black  African  and  Black  Americaui,  to  increase  the  content 
and  methodology  of  conventionally  structured  educational  experiences. 

Although  belatedly,  the  historical  importance  of  Africa  is 
beginning  to  be  realized.    According  to  Br.  L.  S.  B.  Leakey,  much 
evidence  has  been  uncovered  to  indicate  that  man  originated  some  two 
million  years  ago  in  the  Olduvai  Gorge  of  what  is  today  Tanzania, 
Because  there  is  evidence  that  this  early  creatxrre,  referred  to  as 
Homo  habilis,  used  simple  tools  and  walked  upright,  Africa — this 
continent  formerly  called  the  "dark  continent" — now  appears  to  have 
been  the  ancestral  home  not  only  of  Black  Americans  but  also  of 
mankind. 

This  vast  continent  of  Africa,  the  second  largest  on  earth,  has 
a  land  area,  of  11.7  million  sqfuare  miles  suid  a  total  population  of 


^  Vf.  E.  B.  DuBois,  The  Souls  of  Black  Folk  (Greenwich,  Connec- 
ticut:   Pawcett  Publications,  Inc.,  I96I),  pp.  164-165. 


302  million.    The  land  area  is  divided  into  the  subregions  of  North 
Africa,  West  Africa,  Central  Africa,  Southern  Africa,  and  East  Africa, 
with  the  West,  Central,  Southern,  and  Eastern  subregions  forming 
Tropical  or  Sub-Saliaram  Africa,    The  North  African  region  is  populated 
by  an  intermingled  stock  of  people    interchangeably  referred  to  as 
Caucasian,  Hsunite,  or  Semite.    Most  of  Tropical  or  Sub-Saharan  Africa 
is  populated  by  stock  traditionally  referred  to  as  Nilo-Hajnitic, 
Pygmy,  Bauitu,  Bushman,  Nilotic,  and  Semite,    It  must  be  emphasized 
that  these  terms  are  used,  although  there  is  no  clear  distinction 
that  historians  have  agreed  upon  them. 

Geographically,  the  continent  is  mostly  plateau  with  much  of 
its  land  area  from  6,000  to  12,000  feet  above  sea  level.     It  has  only 
seven  natural  ports:    DakcLr,  Senegal;  Bathurst,  Gambia;  Libraville, 
Gabon;  Lobito,  Angola;  Cape  Town,  South  Africa;  Laurenco  Marques, 
Mozambique;  and  Mombasa,  Kenya.    It  has  few  rivers,  most  of  which 
are  unnavigable;  a  climate  which  is  mostly  tropical;  and  a  soil  type 
which  is  noted  for  its  fragility  and  high  iron  content.    The  annual 
rainfall  is  so  unpredictable  that  it  almost  defies  averaging,  for  it 
varies  so  much  from  one  year  to  another.    This  geographical  explana- 
tion of  Africa  is  necessary  to  \mderstanding  the  reason  for  restrict- 
ing the  study  to  the  Sub-Saharan  region,  for  it  is  from  this  region 
that  the  majority  of  the  slave  trade  took  place. 

Although  slave  traders  emphasized  and  exaggerated  the  "primitive" 
aspects  of  African  culture  in  order  to  create  an  image  of  the  African  as 
savage,  uncivilized,  and  inhuman,  a  sincere  study  of  African  history 
would  tend  to  negate  such  claims.    For, just  as  great  civilizations 


flourished  and  died  on  other  continents,  so  did  great  civilizations 
floxirish  and  die  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa.    Three  of  the  greatest  states 
were  Ghana,  Mali,  and  Songhai.    The  first  of  the  civilizations  to  be 
recorded  was  Ghana,  which  occupied  the  extreme  western  section  of  the 
Sudan  and  which,  at  its  height,  covered  the  territory  which  now 
encompasses  Gambia,  Mali,  Guinea,  and  part  of  Mauritania,  The 
second,  Mali,  succeeded  Ghana  and  is  believed  to  have  had  its 
beginnings  sometime  in  the  seventh  cent\iry.    It  was  the  ruler  of  Mali, 
Mansa  Musa,  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  during  which  he  distributed 
80  much  gold  that  it  totally  disrupted  the  econoiny  of  Cairo,    The  third 
of  these  great  civilizations  was  Songhai  (Songhay),    It  was  in  the 
Songhai  Empire  that  the  university  of  Timbuktu  reached  its  height. 
There  were  other  ancient  states  of  western  Africa — Ife,  Qyo,  Benin, 
etc, — but  none  that  reached  the  greatness  of  Ghana,  Mali,  and  Songhai, 

Because  of  the  variations  in  climate,  physical  geography,  and 
population,  there  is  a  parallel  variation  in  the  way  of  life  of 
African  peoples.    However,  in  almost  all  areas    there  existed  the 
extended  family  system,  agriculture,  herding,  raining,  ancestor  worship, 
a  high  degree  of  expression  in  some  of  the  arts,  and  an  oral  tradition 
in  literat\ire.  Most  of  these  traditions  were  transmitted  to  the  Ameri- 
cas by  those  Africans  who  were  sold  as  slaves  to  work  in  the  New  World, 
These  form  the  bases  of  the  heritage  of  Black  America. 


John  Hope  Franklin,  From  Slavery  to  Freedom  (New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc, ,  1967),  pp,  11-22, 


Learning  Activj-tiea 


I,  Using  an  overhead  projector,  project  an  illustrated 
map  of  Africa  on  the  screen, 

A.  Identify  those  coimtries  which  are  above  the 
Sahara  Desert  and  those  which  au'e  below  the 
Desert, 

B,  Using  the  same  map  of  Africa,  let  one  or  more 
students  point  out  and  discuss  the  division 
of  Africa  into  Northern  and  Tropical  or  Sub- 
Saharan  Africa, 

1,  Discuss  the  Sahara  Desert  and  the  tropical 
forests  as  natural  boundaries  between 
Northern  and  Sub-Saiiaran  Africa, 

2.  Discuss  the  size,  physical  geography, 
climate,  and  population  distribution 
of  both  regions  of  Africa,  pointing 
out  the  major  bodies  of  water  in  or 
around  Africa  and  the  countries  that 
are  situated  near  these  bodies  of  water, 

II,  After  a  discussion  of  the  geography  of  Africa,  the  teacher 
may  introduce  to  the  students  material  on  the  ancient  African 
kingdoms  and  their  locations,    Margaret  Shinnie's  book, 
Ancient  African  Kingdoms,  is  suitable  reading  if  the  instruc- 
tor points  out  the  biases  of  the  book.    A  discussion  of  the 
kingdoms  should  include  Ghana,  Mali,  Songhai,  and  the  Nok 
cultvire  of  Northern  Nigeria, 

III,  Show  the  sound  filmstrip,  "Early  African  History," 

A,  The  teacher  may  now  introduce  the  students  to 
the  cultures  of  the  two  sections  of  Africa, 

B,  He  can  show  the  Warren  Schloat  sound  filmstrip, 
"African  Culture," 

C»      In  order  to  eliminate  unheard  reports,  the  instruc- 
tor may  divide  the  class  into  sections  called 
North  Africa,  West  Africa,  East  Africa,  South 
Africa,  and  Central  Africa.    Each  class  section 
should  report  on  its  respective  section  of 
Africa,  covering  the  following  elements: 
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!•      African  geography 

2.      African  social  orgauiizations 

(including  family,  compounds,  and 
villages) 

3«  African  religious  systems  and  philoso- 
phies (including  rites  sind  ceremonies, 
magic,  and  ancestor  worship) 

4*      The  eirts — music,  art,  and  literature 

5.  The  economic  system 

6.  The  political  system 

IV,    Once  the  ahove  reports  have  been  prepared,  each  group 
may  give  its  report  orally  to  the  other  groups  of  the 
class,  using  audio-visual  materials  to  complement  each 
report. 


V,      After  the  reports  have  been  presented  to  the  class,  the 
teacher  may  assign  each  group  the  task  of  developing  a 
comprehensive  paper  on  its  section,  taken  from  the 
materials  presented  by  all  sections.    This  may  be 
in-class  work  which  will  enable  the  students  to  work 
readily  with  the  material  on  each  section  of  the 
continent, 

VI,      The  final  reports  may  be  combined  as  a  class  project  on 
Africa, 

VII,  Because  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  teach  the  African 
slave  trade  with  complete  objectivity,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  instructor  begin  this  phase  of  African  history 
with  a  lecture  on  West  Africa  as  the  area  from  which 
most  slaves  were  taken.    He  may,  also,  refer  to  the 
natural  harbors  as  being  influential  in  this  general 
restriction  of  slavery  to  the  western  coast  of  the 
continent. 

VIII.  After  his  lecture,  the  instructor  may  show  the  film, 
"Emerging  Africa  in  the  Light  of  Its  Past."    The  film 
may  be  followed  by  the  tape,  "Into  Bondage  and  Slavery." 

IX.  Following  the  presentation  of  the  tape,  the  students  may 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  slave  trade  in  a 
sort  of  round-table  discussion.  Included  in  the  discus- 
sion should  be  answers  to  the  following  qfuestions: 
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A.  Suppose  you  were  a  slave  in  North  America, 
how  would  you  feel?    What  would  you  do? 

B,  Suppose  you  were  a  slave  in  South  America, 
would  you  feel  different?  Why? 

X.      The  instructor  may  present  to  the  class  a  map  of  North 
and  South  America,  outlining  Brazil,  the  Caribhecin, 
and  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  as  the  aireas 
into  which  were  introduced  African  slaves.    In  his  lec- 
ture, he  should  include  material  on  the  European  coun- 
tries which  colonized  these  New  World  regions,  their 
methods  of  "dealing  with  slaves,"  and  the  possible 
reasons  for  the  differences  in  the  methods  of  treatment, 

XI,      After  his  lectvire,  the  instructor  may  present  the  film, 
"Brazil:    The  Vanishing  Negro,"    and  play  the  tapes, 
"Negro  in  the  North  \mder  Slavery"  and  "Negro  in  the 
South  under  Slavery."    After  the  film  and  the  tapes,  he 
may  ask  the  following  questions: 

A.  How  would  you  compare  the  interracial 
experiences  of  Blacks  in  Brazil  with  the 
experiences  of  North  American  Blacks? 

B.  How  would  you  account  for  this  difference  in 
experiences? 

C.  What  is  the  significance  of  these  experiences? 

XII,  Using  as  a  basis  Chapter  X,  "That  All  Men  May  be  Free," 
of  John  Hope  Franklin's  From  Slavery  to  Freedom,  the 
instructor  may  arrange  for  a  panel  discussion  in  class. 
This  discussion  may  center  on  the  performance  of  Blacks 
in  the  American  Revolution, 

XIII.  After  having  the  class  listen  to  the  tape,  "The  Aboli- 
tionist Movement,"  the  instructor  may  wish  to  engage 
the  class  in  role-playing  activities,  recreating  the 
roles  of  the  following  historical  figures: 

A.  Frederick  Douglass 

B.  Harriet  Tubman 

C.  John  Brown 


D.      Nat  Turner 
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E.  Denmark  Vesey 

F,  Sojourner  Tinith 

G»      William  Lloyd  Harrison 

XIV.  For  a  \mit  on  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  the  instruc- 
tor may  begin  with  the  film,  "A  System  to  Destroy,"  which 
reviews  Black  participation  in  both  of  these.    After  the 
film,  the  students  may  want  to  look  further  into  the  period 
of  Reconstruction  and  after.    Therefore,  research  for  reports 
may  be  done  in  the  following  areas: 

A.  Job  opportunities  for  Blacks  in  the  North 
and  in  the  South. 

B.  Sharecropping  as  a  method  of  economic  survival. 

C.  The  Freedmen's  Bureau. 

D.  Schools  for  Blacks. 

E.  Black  politics  and  political  figures. 

F.  The  13th,  14th,  and  15th  Amendments. 

G.  Complete  the  unit  with  the  film,  "I86I-I877:  Civil 
War  and  Reconstruction," 

XV.  After  having  the  class  to  read  material  on  W.  E.  B.  DuBois 
and  Booker  T.  Washington,  give  two  students  the  task  of 
arranging  a  debate  on  the  aspirations  and  needs  of  Black 
people  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

XVI.  The  instructor  may  have  one  student  pretend  that  he  is 
Dr.  Dan  Williams,  the  first  open-heart  surgeon.  Have 
him  prepare  a  speech  asking  a  white  hospital  to  admit 
Black  patients. 

XVII.  Have  another  pretend  that  he  is  Marcus  Garvey,  Black 
separatist.     Let  him  give  a  speech  on  Black  power  and 
separation.    Ask  the  class  to  explain  how  Garvey 's 
views  differ  from  the  views  of  Stokely  Carmichael  in 
Black  Power. 


XVIII 


Show  the  film,  "Black  History:    Lost,  Stolen,  or  Strayed." 
After  the  film,  give  the  students  the  task  of  identifying 
the  following  persons: 
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A,  The  doctor  whose  research  was  instrumental  in 
preserving  blood  plasma  cind  thus  making  blood 
transfusions  possible. 

B,  The  engineer  who  completed  the  blueprints  for 
Washington,  D,  C. 

C,  The  founder  of  Chicago. 

D,  The  engineer  who  revolutionized  sugar  refining, 

E,  The  explorer  who  arrived  at  the  North  Pole  with 
(and  a  little  ahead  of)  Admiral  Peary, 

P,      The  surgeon  who  performed  the  first  open-heart 
operation, 

G,      One  Black  cowboy, 

(Once  the  students  have  answered  to  the  best  of  their 
abilities,  they  may  read  the  book  Black  History;  Lost, 
Stolen,  or  Strayed    to  verify  their  answers, ) 

XIX,    As  an  introduction  to  the  influence  of  Africans  on  Black 
American  cultxire,  the  instructor  may  reshow  the  film, 
"African  Culture." 

A,  He  may  ask  each  student  to  list  as  maiiy  aspects 
of  African  culture  as  he  observed  in  the  film. 

B,  The  instructor  may  then  want  the  student  to  compare 
the  elements  of  African  culture  which  he  has  listed 
to  the  elements  of  American  culture  with  which  he 
is  familiar,  listing  their  similarities  and  their 
differences. 

XV,      To  bring  the  student  up-to-date  with  current  African 
history,  show  the  short  films,  "Come  Back  Africa," 
"New  Africa:    Peoples  and  Leaders,"  "Nigeria — Problems  of 
Nation.  Building,"  and  "Tanzania — the  Quiet  Revolution," 

(Discuss  these  films  in  light  of  the  changes  in  the 
countries  between  the  dates  of  I96O  and  I97O, ) 


CHAPTER  V 
METHODS  OF  EVALUATION 

After  the  plan  has  been  made,  and  after  the  procedures  have  been 
determined  for  developing  this  plan,  the  final  step  in  any  building 
program,  whether  it  is  a  house  or  an  instructional  unit,  is  to  devise 
a  method  of  evaluating  whether  or  not  the  procedures  used  have  pro- 
duced the  outcome  set  forth  in  the  plan.     In  instruction,  this  is 
termed  evaluation,  testing,  or  measurement.    The  pxirpose  of  this 
chapter,  therefore,  is  to  provide  material  for  evaluating  the  extent 
to  which  the  learning  activities  of  Chapter  IV  have  been  successful 
in  achieving  the  desired  outcomes  stated  in  Chapter  III, 

According  to  Ahmannand  Clock,''"  evaluating  pupil  behavior  in  terms 
of  educational  objectives  is  a  complex  task  using  many  methods.  These 
methods  include  paper-and-pencil  tests  to  evaluate  knowledge,  intel- 
lectual abilities  and  skills;  performance  tests  and  ranking  and  rating 
devices  to  evaluate  motor  skills;  and  paper-and-pencil  inventory 
results,  ranking  and  rating  results,  and  reports  of  teacher-parent 
interviews  to  evaluate  attitudes  and  interests.    The  most  common  of 
these  measurement  methods  used  today  is  the  pencil-and-paper  achieve- 
ment test,  for  it  shows  a  way  in  which  measiu*ing  methods  are  designed 

^  J,  Stanley  Ahmann  and  Marvin  D.  Clock,  Evaluating  Pupil  wth 
(Boston:    Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc,  1971),  p,  73, 
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for  a  specific  set  of  instructional  objectives. 

Sanders  has  stated  that  there  is  a  taxonomy  of  questions  that 
should  be  used  in  a  classroom  that  would  require  students  to  use 
ideas  rather  than  simply  to  remember  them. ^    This  taxonomy  includes 
seven  categories: 


1,  Memory;    The  student  recalls  or  recognizes 
information. 

2.  Translation;    The  student  changes  information 
into  a  different  symbolic  form  or  language. 

3«  Interpretation;  The  student  discovers  relation- 
ships among  facts,  generalizati  onS|  definitions) 
values,  and  skills, 

4»      Application;    The  student  solves  a  lifelike 
problem  that  requires  the  identification  of 
the  issue  and  the  selection  and  use  of 
appropriate  generalizations  and  skills. 

5.  Analysis;    The  student  solves  a  problem  in 
the  light  of  conscious  knowledge  of  the 
parts  and  forms  of  thinking. 

6.  Synthesis;    The  student  solves  a  problem 
that  requires  original,  creative  thinking, 

7.  Evaluation;  The  student  makes  a  judgment 
of  good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong,  according 
to  standards  he  designates, 4 

This  taxonomy  of  questions,  according  to  Sanders,  provides  a  useful 
standard  in  evaluating  instructional  materials.^    It  is  especially 


2 

Ibid.,  p,  66, 

^  Norris  M.  Sanders,  Classroom  Questions;     What  Kinds?  (New 
York:    Harper  &  Row,  Publishers,  I966),  p.  2. 

^  Ibid. .  p,  6, 


useful  when  an  instructor  attempts  to  develop  a  group  of  penci 1-and- 
paper  test  items  which  represent  each  subject  matter  topic  or 
behavioral  pattern  included  in  the  objectives. 

Another  useful  item  in  developing  penci 1-and-paper  tests  is  the 
table  of  specifications.    This  table  enables  the  instructor  to  allo- 
cate test  items  to  the  subject  matter  topics  in  order  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  topics  and  to  approximate  the  percentage  of  test  items 
to  be  devoted  to  the  behavioral  change  desired  of  each  topic  accord- 
ing to  the  taxonomy  of  questions.    The  use  of  the  table  and  of  the 
taxonomy  should  produce  a  test  that  is  superior  to  the  casually 
designed  test  with  items  chosen  at  random.^ 

Although  the  table  of  specifications  and  the  taxonomy  of  ques- 
tions are  (juite  useful  in  developing  penci 1-and-paper  tests,  neither 
is  used  in  this  study,  for  the  successful  use  of  either  depends  upon 
the  time  and  judgment  of  each  individual  instructor.    Also,  it  is 
not  intended  that  the  test  items  presented  in  this  chapter  cover  all 
areas  of  the  Black  experience.    Instead,  the  desire  here  is  to  pro- 
vide an  example  of  test  items  covering  Black  art  so  that  a  teacher 
may  choose  those  which  he  deems  significant  to  his  program.  Test 
items  covering  literature,  music,  and  social  studies  are  to  be 
found  in  Appendix  A, 


Ahmann  and  Clock,  pp.  68-69, 
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Black  Art 

Completion 

Directions:     Complete  the  following  sentences  by  filling  in 
each  tlank  with  the  correct  word  or  words. 

1,      The  most  widespread  form  of  Tropical  African  art  is 


2.      Three  African  countries  which  produced  ancient  art  carv- 
ings are   ,   ,  and   


3.  The  oldest  known  Tropical  culture  to  produce  artistic  forms 
was  the  ____________  culture. 

4.  Desert  rock  paintings  have  generally  been  attributed  to 
the   . 

5.  Three  types  of  art  found  in  both  North  and  Sub-Saharan 
Africa  are  ,   ,  and  . 

6.  Two  types  of  relief  sculptvire  are   

relief  and  ^  relief, 

7.  African  art  was  influenced  by    or 


8»  and 


together 


formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Tropical  African  family. 

9.      The  sculptured  or  carved  death  mask  represented  the 

African's   over  death, 

10.      Rock  cave  paintings  dating  back  to  prehistoric  times  have 
been  found  in   and  in 


11.  The  two  best-knovm  artists  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 

who  have  been  influenced  by  African  art  are   

and  , 

12.  In  the  African  home  husband,  wife,  grandparents,  brothers, 
sisters,  and  cousins  constituted  the   , 

13.  Three  masks  which  demonstrate  the  African  belief  in  the 
survival  and  triumph  over  death  are 


14.      In  African  art  the  symbol  of  the  universe  and  of  eternity 
is  usually  the   , 


15.  The  technique  of  light  and  shadows  to  illuminate  certain 
parts  of  a  painting  is  called  , 

16,  A  medium  of  painting  in  which  egg  is  used  is  referred  to 
as  

17.  One  painting  in  which  Henry  0.  Tanner  used  chiaroscuro 
iiad  a   theme. 

18,  Except  for  work  in  New  Orleans,  the 

Black  American  artist  had  to  develop  in  a  mediiun  and  technique  that 
was  totally  new  to  him. 

19.  Edward  Bannister  is  important  as  a  Black  artist  because  he 
a   painter  before  Blacks  were  thought 

to  have  any  capacity  for  art. 

20,  The  paintings  of  Robert  Duncanson  were  mostly  still  lifes 

and 


21.  Tanner's  "  "  was  the  first 

American  art  work  to  depict  a  dignified  aspect  of  life  among  Black 
people, 

22.  "Realization"  is  a  piece  of  sculpture  by   


23.  "Harmonica  Player"  auid  "Boxer"  represent  the  elongated 
figure  sculpture  style  of   . 

24.  "Shell  Holes  and  Observation  Balloon,  Champagne  Sector" 
often  compared  to  the  surrealistic  style  of  Salvador  Dali  is  a  paint- 
ing by  _, 

25.  "Pool  Room"  by  Jacob  Lawrence  is  a  two-dimensional  painting 
executed  in  , 


Multiple  Choice 

Directions:    Read  each  of  the  following  statements  and  place  the 
letter  of  the  appropriate  answer  in  the  blank  space  provided  at  the 
right. 

!•       Sculp tiire  which  is  slightly  elevated  is  referred  to  as 

A.  High  relief  sculpture  ' 

B.  Sculpture  in  the  round 

C.  Bas  relief  sculpture 

2.        The  majority  of  the  art  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa  is   

A,  Architecture 

B,  Painting 

C,  Sculpture 


Much  of  Sub-Sah6U"an  Africa's  art  represented  a 
belief  in 

A.  Triumph  over  death 

B.  Ancestral  worship 

C.  Both  of  the  above 

Because  Black  African  sculpture  has  the  same 
attention  to  detail  on  the  sides  and  in  the  rear 
as  it  has  in  the  front,  it  is  generally  said  to 
be 

A.  Unphotographio 
B*  Barren 
C*  Angular 

Because  the  statues  are  carved  from  tree  trunks 
or  branches,  they  are  shaped 

A.  Cylindrically 

B.  Ovally 

C.  Rectsmgularly 

The  curved  or  angular  manner  in  which  an  African 
statue  is  carved  creates  an  impression  of 

A.  Latent  motion 

B.  Kinetic  energy 

C.  Punctionalism 

The  fimerary  statues  of  African  sculpture 
correspond  to  which  of  the  following  in  early 
Italian  paintings 

A.  Movement 

B.  Halos 

C.  Frescoes 

African  art,  in  addition  to  being  aesthetic,  is 

A.  Functional 

B.  Comical 

C.  Bland 

The  exaggerated  genitals  in  Africam  sculpture 
symbolize 


A.  Pear  of  sex 

B,  Fertility 
C«  Impotence 


One  group  of  architectxiral  structxires  located 
in  Southern  Africa  is  the 

A»      Pyramids  of  Kamak 

B,  Walls  of  Zimbabwe 
C»      Temple  of  Osiris 

Edward  Bannister  was  founder  of  the 

A*  Metropolitan  Museum 
B*      Providence  Art  Club 

C.  Museum  of  Modem  Art 

Joshua  Johnston  was  the  first  Black  American 
sirtist  to 

A*      Paint  white  patrons 

B.  Create  a  sizeable  body  of  work  of 
high  quality 

C.  Catch  the  self-confidence  of  his 
characters  in  a  charming  way 

Robert  Duncanson  was  a 

A*  Mulatto 

B,  Octaroon 

C.  Quadroon 

The  sculptured  elongated  figures  are 
characteristic  of 

A,      Henry  0,  Tanner 
B»      Jacob  Lawrence 
C,      Richmond  Bart he 

Henry  0,  Tanner's  use  of  chiarosciiro  has 
been  compared  to  that  of 

A,  El  Greco 

B.  Rembrandt 
C*  Cezanne 

A  two-dimensional  painting  has  which  of  . 
the  following  qualities: 

A.  Height  but  no  width 

B.  Height  and  width,  but  no  depth 

C.  Height  and  depth,  but  no  width 
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17.      The  paintings  of  Horace  Pippin  are 
characterized  as 


A.  Naive 

B.  Pointillisra 

C.  Gothic 

18.      "Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den"  represents 
Henry  Tanner's  effective  use  of 


A*  Pointillisra 

B.  Still  life 

C.  Chiaroscuro 

19.      "Realization"  "by  Auguste  Savage  has  as  its 
characters 


A.  A  mother  and  child 

B.  A  man  and  woman 

C.  A  hoy  and  his  dog 

20.      The  paintings  which  constitute  "The  Harlem 
Series"  were  executed  by 


A*      Robert  Duncanson 
B.      Horace  Pippin 
C»      Jacob  Lawrence 


True-False 

Directions:    In  each  blank  on  the  right,  place  a  plus  (+)  if  the 
statement  beside  it  is  true  and  a  zero  (O)  if  the  statement  is  false. 

1.       Sculpture  from  Sub-Saharan  Africa  has  always 
been  very  photographic. 


2«       Art  above  the  Sahara  Desert  was  much  the 
saime  as  that  below  the  Sahara  because  the 
two  regions  had  generally  the  same 
philosophical  ideas. 


3«       Belief  in  the  continuation  of  life  after 

death  is  a  characteristic  of  both  Egyptian 
£uid  Sub-Saharan  philosophy. 


4*       The  ancestral  mask  expressed  the  functional 
aspect  of  Tropical  Africa's  art. 


5.  Much  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa's  art  is  symbolic 

6,  The  proverb  that  "sex  is  to  be  enjoyed"  is  not 
represented  in  any  African  art. 

7»      The  importcince  of  the  family  unit  was  not 
an  aspect  of  the  African  philosophy  and 
is,  therefore,  not  represented  in  any 
African  art. 

8,  Art  below  the  Sahara  Desert  is  vmphoto- 
graphic  because  it  is  crude  and  ugly, 

9.  Because  all  Sub-Saharan  Africans  are  Black, 
their  pieces  of  art  were  all  alike. 

10,  The  walls  of  Zimbabwe  were  at  one  time 
attributed  to  Caucasian  settlers, 

11,  In  being  transported  to  America,  most 
Africans  carried  with  them  their  technique 
of  carving  and  retained  the  technique  for 
centuries, 

12,  Only  the  ironwork  technique  that  was  widely 
used  in  New  Orleans  was  not  forgotten, 

13,  Henry  0.  Tanner's  importance  lies  in  his 
organization  of  the  Providence  Art  Club, 

14,  Auguste  Savage's  painting  "Pool  Room"  is 
flat  Eind  two-dimensional, 

15«  Mosaic  is  a  medium  which  Henry  Tanner  used 
in  several  of  his  works, 

16.      If  one  were  to  construct  a  chronology  of  Pippin, 
Lawrence,  Savage,  Bannister,  and  Barthe,  he 
would  place  Lawrence  first. 

17«  Henry  0.  Tanner's  works  are  the  only  works 
by  a  Black  artist  to  receive  international 
recognition. 

18.      "Land  of  the  Lotus  Eaters"  is  one  of 

Ihincanson's  most  well-known  works  of  art. 

19*      The  characters  of  Joshua  Johnston  were 
often  stiff  and  formal. 


Matching 

Directions:  Match  the  item 
in  the  right  column,  placing  the 
beside  the  correct  number. 

A.  African  cirt 

B.  Cave  rock  paintings 

C.  "The  Banjo  Lesson" 

D.  August  Savage 

E.  Funerary  mask 

F.  Chiaroscuro 

G.  Providence  Art  Club 

H»  Robert  Duncainson 

I.      "The  Boxer"  and  "The 
Harmonica  Player" 

J.  Sculpture 

K.  Naive  style 

L,  Zimbabwe 

M.  Symbol  of  eternity 

N.  Paint  medium 

0.  Horace  Pippin 

P.      African  cylindrical 
sculptures 

Q«  Two-dimensional 

R.      "Fire  wood" 

S.      Man,  wife,  brothers, 
sisters,  grandparents 

T.      The  oldest 

Tropical  African  culture 
to  produce  eirtistic  forms 


1  in  the  left  column  with  the  items 

corresponding  alphabet  in  the  blank 

1.  "Realization"   

2.  Rhodesia   

3»  Tempera   

4.       Still  life  and 

landscape   

5«  Unphotographic   

6.  Relief   

7.  Height  and  width   

8.  Edward  Bannister   

9.  Light  and.  shadow   

10.  "Shell  Holes  and 
Observation  Balloon, 
Champagne  Sector"   

11.  Jacob  Lawrence   

12.  Henry  0,  Tanner   

13.  Carved  from  tree  trxmks   

14.  Extended  family   

15.  Bushmen   

16.  Ancestral  worship   

17«      Nok  culture   

18.  Snake  swallowing  itself   

19.  Horace  Pippin   

20.  Richmond  Barthe 


CHAPTER  VI 
SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Based  upon  the  review  of  li-terature  which  constituted  the  rationale 
for  the  development  of  this  study,  several  generalizations  were  made. 
These  generalizations  were  as  follows:     (l)  that  the  negative  self- 
concept  of  the  Black  student  has  grown  out  of  the  student's  environ- 
ment; (2)  that  this  self-concept  is  a  learned  one  and,  therefore,  can 
be  enhanced;  (3)  that  enhancing  the  self-concept  can  affect  behavior; 
(4)  that  this  concept  can  be  enhanced  by  the  introduction  of  material 
about  Blacks  into  the  general  education  program  of  a  school;  (5)  that 
there  existed  few  community  colleges  which  had  incorporated  this 
material  into  their  general  education  programs;  (6)  that  general  educa- 
tion should  prepare  an  individual    not  only  to  identify  his  role  in  lif« 
but  also  to  assxune  this  role  in  his  mind,  in  his  home,  and  in  his 
society;  and  (7)  that  there  was  a  need  for  the  design  of  a  plan  which 
would  incorporate  Black  studies  material  into  the  general  education 
program  of  a  community  college* 

The  problem  of  this  study,  then,  was  to  develop  a  plan  within  a 
humanistic  framework  for  incorporating  Black  studies  material  into  the 
general  education  program  of  a  selected  community  college.    The  plan 
included  four  basic  elements; 
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1,  A  rationale  for  the  inclusion  of  Black  studies 
material  into  the  general  education  program  of 
a  community  college. 

2.  The  basic  objectives  that  were  to  be  reached 
by  including  the  material  into  the  program, 

3«      The  learning  activities  through  which  these 
objectives  were  to  be  reached, 

4*      Evaluation  procedures  for  determining  the 

effectiveness  with  which  the  objectives  were  met. 

The  plan  was  developed  in  four  identifiable  stages  and  included 
the  following  elements  in  the  respective  stages: 


Stage  One:    Stage  one  presented  a  rational  for  the 

construction  of  the  plan.    This  rationale 
discussed  reasons  for  the  existence  of 
the  plan  and  outlined  possible  benefits 
which  the  student  would  obtain  from  the 
inclusion  in  the  program  of  the  material 
which  the  plan  proposed. 

Stage  Two:    Stage  two  of  the  plan  developed  the  basic 
objectives  which  the  included  material 
sought  to  reach.    These  objectives,  both 
general  and  specific,  were  centered  not 
only  around  developing  positive  self- 
concepts  within  Black  people  and  changing 
the  negative  concepts  which  other  ethnic 
groups  have  toward  Blacks  but  also  aroiind 
teaching  factual  cultural,  geographical, 
and  historical  material. 

Stage  Three:  Stage  three  provided  the  learning  activities 
through  which  the  objectives  in  Stage  Two 
would  be  reached.    The  experiences  embodied 
illustrative  instructional  material  for 
each  of  the  pertinent  areas  included  in 
the  general  education  program.  Those 
eireas  found  to  be  pertinent  were  music, 
art,  literature,  and  social  studies  which 
covered  some  philosophy,  history,  geography, 
and  science. 


stage  Povir:    Stage  four  suggested  methods  of  evaluation 
of  the  material  that  was  presented  in  the 
content  areas  tased  on  the  stated  objectives, 
both  general  and  specific,  of  Stage  Two. 
The  evaliiation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  material  was  based  on  changes  in 
attitudes,  self-concepts  and  values,  and 
on  factual  material  in  music,  art,  litera- 
ture, and  social  studies. 

This  study  has  attempted  to  present  its  thesis  in  six  chapters. 
The  first  chapter  contained  an  introduction  delineating  the  goals  of 
American  education  and  the  role  of  community  colleges  in  attempting 
to  fulfill  these  goals.    It  examined  the  extent  to  which  the  community 
college,  as  an  agent  of  the  community,  had  succeeded  in  providing  for 
the  needs  and  interests  of  all  segments  of  society.    Included,  also, 
in  Chapter  I  was  a  statement  of  the  problem,  delimitations  and  limi- 
tations of  the  study,  and  justifications  for  the  study.    The  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  chapters  were  devoted  to  establishing  a 
rationale  for  the  proposed  plan,  developing  objectives  for  the  plan, 
suggesting  learning  experiences  by  which  the  developed  objectives 
could  be  met,  and  setting  forth  guidelines  for  constructing  evaluation 
methods.    Chapter  VI  has  attempted  to  synthesize  the  elements  discussed 
in  the  previous  chapter. 

Since  being  Black  is  a  total  experience,  it  is  an  experience 
that  only  those  who  were  born  Black  can  really  know  the  meaning  of. 
It  is  a  way  of  eating,  of  sleeping,  of  loving,  of  touching,  of  thinking. 
It  is  a  Weltansicht.  a  world  view,  a  way  of  looking  at  life  and  at 
reality.    About  13  percent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 


have  had  -this  experience.    Of  the  other  87  percent,  there  are  some 
who  think  they  know  what  the  experience  is;  there  are  some  who  would 
like  to  know  what  it  is;  and  there  are  others  who  do  not  care  if  there 
is  such  an  experience.    But  all  who  presume  to  be  educated  to  any 
extent  should  have  some  idea  of  what  it  is  like  to  be  Black. 

In  the  early  pages  of  Souls  of  Black  Folk,  W,  E.  B,  DuBois 
stated  that  the  problem  of  the  twentieth  century  is  the  color  problem. 
He  later  added  that  this  problem  existed  because  men  know  so  little 
of  each  other.    This  is  especially  true  of  the  western  world's 
knowledge  about  Black  people.    Because  of  this  paucity  of  knowledge, 
myths  eind  stereotypes  have  arisen  about  Blacks  that  have  tended  to 
perpetxiate  the  idea  of  inferiority    not  only  among  other  ethnic  groups 
but  also  among  some  Blacks  themselves. 

Because  it  is  necessary  to  free  all  of  America  from  these  racial 
myths  and  stereotypes  that  characterize  its  history  of  Black  Americans 
in  order  to  create  an  egaliteurian  society,  all  other  groups  must 
possess  some  knowledge  of  the  Black  experience.    This  knowledge  can 
be  dispersed  through  such  a  program  as  has  been  outlined  in  this  study. 

Perhaps  one  might  say,  "Why  Black  studies?"    "Why  not  Polish 
studies,  or  Irish  studies,  or  Jewish  studies,  or  even  Appalachiam 
studies?"    A  part  of  the  answer  to  these  questions  is  that  all  of  the 
latter  groups  named  have  one  thing  in  common  with  the  White  Anglo- 
Saxon  Protestant — they  are  all  white.    They  can  change  their  names, 
their  actions,  their  dress,  their  accents,  etc.,  and  be  incorporated 
into  the  American  "melting  pot."    The  Black  man  can  change  any  of 


these  that  he  wishes  to  change,  and  he  will  still  be  Black  and  will 
he,  in  most  cases,  ostracized,  discriminated  against,  and  considered, 
as  some  psychologists  say,  genetically  inferior. 

Another  part  of  the  answer  is  that  all  other  groups  who  have 
entered  the  United  States  were  permitted  to  retain  and  to  perpetuate 
the  cultures  of  their  ancestors  and  their  respective  countries.  The 
English  had  their  Shakespeare,  the  Greeks  their  Sophocles,  the  Dutch 
their  Rembraoidt,  and  the  Jews  their  Abraham.    Even  the  American 
Indian  still  has  his  Cochise  aind  his  Chief  Crazy  Horse.    It  is  not  so 
with  the  Black  Americain,  particularly  the  one  who  lives  in  the  United 
States.    He  was  stripped  of  his  culture  and  enslaved  by  law.  He, 
therefore,  had  no  recourse  but  to  adapt,  as  best  he  could,  to  the 
cultures  of  his  masters.    Even  this  adaptation  was  denied  hira  in  the 
negation  by  law  of  his  civil  rights  to  be  educated  or  to  retain  his 
own  family  or  his  own  name.    If  a  man,  therefore,  has  been  kept  by 
law  for  three  h\mdred  years  from  maintaining,  protecting,  and  enhanc- 
ing himself,  he  loses  his  identity  and  with  it  his  motivation. 

Now  the  Black  man  needs  an  identity  on  which  to  build  a 
positive  self-concept.  He  needs  to  correct  the  ideas  about  himself 
that  have  been  fed  to  him  through  the  multimedia  of  White  Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant  society.    He  needs  to  know  the  truth  about  who  he  is, 
where  he  came  from,  and  what  he  has  done  since  he  has  been  here. 
Not  only  does  the  Black  man  need  to  know  this,  but  the  other  ethnic 
groups,  also,  need  to  know  that  the  Black  man  has  contributed  to  the 
economic,  cultural,  and  historical  development  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  world. 


At  one  time  in  the  recent  past,  it  was  deemed  essential  to 
develop  separate  programs  of  Black  studies  which  would  accomplish 
this  feat,  for, in  the  books  which  had  been  written  about  the  growth 
and  development  of  America,  Blacks  were  almost  totally  omitted  as 
a  vital  factor  in  this  growth.    However,  because  the  early  progrsims 
were  geared  toward  the  participation  of  Blacks  only,  it  is  necessary 
to  produce  a  prograjn  which  is  geared  toward  the  participation  of 
everyone.    It  is  time  now  to  include  within  all  programs  the  contribu- 
tions which  Black  people  as  an  ethnic  group  have  made  to  America  euid 
to  the  world,  not  just  for  the  benefit  of  Black  people  but  for  the 
benefit  of  all  those  who  labor  under  the  misapprehension  that  to  be 
Black  is  to  be  inferior. 

The  study  presented  here  is  not  all-inclusive,  nor  has  it  been 
evalixated  through  experimentation.    Rather,  it  has  been  set  forth  as 
one  method  which  can  be  useful  in  auci  attempt  to  change  majiy  ideas 
about  an  ethnic  group.    It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  there  be 
further  study  and  experimentation  of  the  plan  presented  in  order  to 
assess  its  effectiveness  in  enhancing  the  self-concepts  of  Blacks  and 
in  changing  the  concepts  of  other  ethnic  groups  toward  Black  people. 


APPENDIX  A 


BLACK  MUSIC,  BLACK  LITERATURE 
AND 

BLACK  SOCIAL  STUDIES 
METHODS  OP  EVALUATION 


Black  Music 

Completion 

Directions:    Complete  the  following  sentences  by  filling  in  each 
blank  with  the  correct  letters,  word,  or  words. 

1,  One  basic  pattern  of  African  music  is    -. 

2.  One  basic  beat  of  African  music  is 


3.       One  cross-rhythm  pattern  is 


4.       A  deliberate  upsetting  of  the  normal  beat  in  which  a  stress 
occurs  when  it  normally  would  not  occur  is  called 


Three  soxirces  of  imcigery  for  Black  spirituals  Ceune  from 
 ,   ,  and  


6,  "Deep  River"  is  an  example  of    imagery, 

7.  "Go  Down  Moses"  is  an  example  of  _________________  imagery, 

8,  "John  Henry,"  which  tells  the  story  of  a  legendary  work-hero 
is  Ein  example  of  a  . 

9.  The  mesmings  of  slave  songs  were  generally  known  only  to 


10.  Such  a  spiritual  as  "Sometimes  I  Feel  Like  a  Motherless  Child" 
reflected  the  slave's  sense  of   . 

11.  A  "sorrow  song"  sung  mainly  to  express  the  feelings  of  the 
person  singing  for  his  own  satisfaction  is  termed  a 


12.       A     is,  or  was, 

a  "sorrow  song"  sung  to  an  audience. 
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13.     A  Spiritual  which  connotes  the  desire  of  a  slave  to  nm  away  is 


14.  The  difference  between  a  spiritual  and  a  blues  is  that  the 
8pirit\xal  has  its  origin  in  • 

15,   generally  thought  of  as  having  its 

origin  in  New  Orleans. 

16*     The  spirituals  often  reflected  the  Black  man's  rebellion  sigainst 


17.  A  "slave  song"  was  a  song  that  was  sung  and  understood  by 
  only. 

18.  One  difference  between  a  spiritual  and  a  Black  ballad  is  that 
the  spiritual  is  ______________________________  and  the  ballad 

is    . 


19.      A  song  which  shows  the  kind  of  heartbresJc  and  tragedy  which 
represents  the  Black  experience  in  America  is  called  a 


20.      A  style  of  instrumental  music  which  was  originated  as  a  sort 
of  backlash  to  the  "swing"  of  the  big  bamd  era  was  called 
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Multiple  Choice 

Directions:    Read  each  of  the  following  questions  and  place  the 
letter  of  the  appropriate  answer  in  the  blank  space  at  the  right. 

1.  The  hirthplace  of  jazz  is  generally  given  to: 

A.  Natchez 

B.  New  Orleans 

C.  Chicago  _________ 

2.  An  example  of  a  spiritual  with  Old  Testament  imagery  is: 

A.  "Go  Down  Moses" 

B.  "Inching  Along" 

C.  "Steal  Away"   

3.  An  example  of  a  spiritual  with  New  Testament  imagery  is: 

A.  "Deep  River" 

B.  "King  of  Kings" 

C.  "Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot"   

4*       The  following  pattern  R  R  L  is: 

A.  A  basic  pattern 

B.  A  basic  beat 

C.  A  cross-rhythm  pattern   

5«       A  deliberate  upsetting  of  the  normal  beat  in  which  a  stress 
occurs  when  it  normally  would  not  occur  is  called: 

A.  Timbre 

B.  Harmony 

C.  Syncopation   
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6.  A  main  element  in  Black  music  is: 

A.  Syncopation 

B.  Improvisation 

C.  Both  of  the  above 

D.  Neither  of  the  above   

7.  A  form  of  commiinication  which  evolved  among  slaves  who  were 
forbidden  to  talk  in  the  fields  was: 

A.  Work  song 

B.  Field  holler 

C.  Ballad   

8.  Raigtime  was  an  outgrowth  of: 

A.  Be  bop 

B.  Dixieland 

C.  Neither  of  the  above   

9.  The  left  hand  action  of  ragtime  was  an  outgrowth  of 
shifting  from  strong  to  weak  beats  in: 

A.  Black  spirituals 

B.  Dixieland 

C.  Blues   

10,       "Ragtime"  and  "boogie  woogie"  music  styles  were  introduced 
by  which  of  the  following  instruments: 

A.  Clarinets 

B.  Guitar 

C.  PiEino   

11,      When  one  freely  and  originally  interprets  a  piece 
of  music,  he  is  said  to  be: 

A.  Improvising 

B.  Scatting 

C.  Harmonizing   


12.      "Slop  Jar  Bluas"  is  an  example  of: 
A*      Both  blues  and  jazz 

B.  A  ballad 

C.  Only  blues  ^  

13«      Bessie  Smith  is  known  for  hor  renditions  of  which  of  the 
following: 

A.  Spirituals 

B.  Blues 

C.  Field  hollers   

14.      Dave  Brubeck  is  beat  knovm  for  which  of  the  following  styles: 

A.  Be  bop 

B*      Cool  Jazz 
C*  Avant-garde 
15»      Billie  Kolliday  is  best  known  as  which  of  the  following: 
A*      Jazz  singer 

B.  Pianist 

C.  Band  leader 


Matching 

Directions:  Match  the  itei 
in  the  right  coluitm,  placing  the 
beside  the  correct  number, 

A.  •'Take  Five" 

B.  Dizzie  Gillespie 

C.  Avante  garde 

D.  Country  blues 

E.  Classic  blues  singer 

F.  Communication  in  the  fields 

G.  Dixieland 

H.  Boogie  woogie 

I.  Saxophone 
J,  Calypso 

K*  Black  music 

L.  Louis  Armstrong 

M,  "John  Henry" 

N,  Jazz  singer 

0.  Spiritual 


is  in  the  left  column  with  the  items 

corresponding  alphabet  in  the  blank 

1.  Trinidad   

2.  Dave  Brubeck   

3.  Trvimpet  ______ 

4.  Field  holler   

5.  John  Coltrane   

6.  Charlie  Parker   

7.  "Good  Morning  Blues"   

8.  Piano  ______ 

9.  New  Orleans  _____ 

10,  Syncopation  and 
improvisation  _____ 

11,  Bessie  Smith   

12,  "Steal  Away"   

13,  Be  bop   

14,  Hero  work  ballad  ______ 

15,  Ella  Fitzgerald   
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True-False 

Directions:    In  each  blank  on  the  right,  place  a  plus  (+)  if 
the  statement  beside  it  is  true  and  a  zero  (O)  if  the  statement  is  false, 

1,  Syncopated  rhythm  has  a  steadily  accented  beat,   

2,  Jazz  originally  developed  from  oral  traditions,   

3,  Many  of  the  qualities  of  sounds  of  jazz  are  caused 
by  the  instrumentalist's  attempting  to  imitate  vocal 
techniques,   

4,  The  ragtime  era  preceded  the  Dixieland  era  of  jazz,   

5,  Improvisation,  rhythm,  jazz  interpretation,  and. 

syncopation  are  four  of  the  six  elements  of  jazz,   

6,  A  "work  song"  was  a  song  sung  to  help  alleviate 

the  work  of  plantation  slaves.   

7,  A  "field  holler"  was  a  method  of  communication 

between  slaves  while  they  were  working,  _______ 

8,  Some  spirituals  were  used  to  communicate  escape 

plans.   

9,  Dixieland  music  was  generally  an  outgrowth  of 

White  Creole  music  in  New  Orleans.   


10.  Louis  Armstrong  was  the  author  of  "When  the  Saints 
Go  Marching  In." 

11,  The  steady,  accented  beat  of  African  music  was  a 
heavy  contributor  to  the  syncopated  music  of 
Black  America. 


12.       The  difference  between  "country  blues"  ajid  "classic 
blues"  is  that  "classic  blues"  have  withstood  the 
test  of  time. 


13,       Black  religious  music  has  heavily  influenced  today's 
"soul"  music. 


14 


"Boogie  woogie"  originated  in  the  1930' s. 
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15,  "Cool  jazz"  was  a  revolt  against  Dixieland, 

16,  When  large  bands  used  "bop"  the  result  was  called 
"progressive  jazz." 

17,  In  "dixieland"  music  each  instrument  had  an 
obligation  in  the  band, 

18,  Calypso  music  had  its  origin  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina, 

19,  "Ma"  Rainey  was  one  of  the  earliest  blues  singers, 

20,  Buddy  Bolden  is  a  name  associated  with  the  origin 
and  development  of  jazz. 
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Essay  Questions 

Directions:  Choose  one  of  the  following  items  and  vnrite 
an  essay  of  approximately  50  words  or  more  "based  on  the  idea  of 
the  item. 

1«       Name  and  discuss  the  six  elements  of  jazz. 

2*       Discuss  African  rhythmic  beats  and  patterns  as  an  influence 
on  the  development  of  jazz. 

3»       Describe  the  following  and  their  contributions  to  esa*ly 
jazz:    "field  hollers,"  "work  songs,"  spirituals,  and 
marching  bands. 

4.       Explain  the  place  of  "ragtime"  and  "boogie  woogie"  in 
American  music, 

5»        Discuss  the  development  of  "be  bop"  and  "cool  jazz"  cind 
the  persons  responsible  for  their  development. 

6*       List  and  explain  the  bases  of  imagery  in  Black  spirituals, 

7»       Differentiate  between  "country  blues"  and  "classic  blues," 

8,       Identify  at  least  five  of  the  following  musicians  eind  the 

period  during  which  each  played:     Black  Creoles,  W,  C.  Handy, 
Louis  Armstrong,  John  Lee  Hooker,  Dave  Brubeck,  Dizzy  Gil- 
lespie, Charlie  "Yardbird"  Parker,  Billie  Holliday,  John 
Coltrane,  B.  B.  King,  Donald  Byrd,  Dvike  Ellington,  cind 
Count  Basie. 

9»       Explain  the  continuum  of  contemporary  Black  singing  styles. 
Give  at  least  one  example  of  each  style, 

10»       Defend  or  refute  the  following  statement:    "Jazz  is  the  only 
original  American  music," 


Black  Literature 

Completion 

Directions:    Complete  the  following  sentences  by  filling 
in  each  hlauik  with  the  correct  word  or  words. 

1.  Brer  Rabbit  is  an  exsunple  of  a  

animal. 

2.  "John  Henry,"  which  tells  the  story  of  a  legendary 
work-hero,  is  an  exajnple  of  a  . 

3.  An  early  Black  poetess  who  was  born  in  Segal  but 
educated  in  America  is    . 

4.  One  early  primary  source  of  Black  history  was  written 
by  the  African  American,  _______________   . 

5»      A  literary  two  syllable  foot  composed  of  one  accented 
and  one  unaccented  foot  with  the  accent  falling  on  the  second 
syllable  is  an   _______________  . 

6,      A  system  of  living  in  which  all  members  of  a  family 
feel  responsible  to  and  for  each  other  member  is  an 


7.  A  system  under  which  one  man  has  two  or  more  legal 
wives  is  . 

8.  The  Western  World  is  indebted  to   

for  the  advent  of  the  ar.-al  tales. 

9«      The  meanings  of  slave  songs  were  generally  known  only 
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10.  stereotyped  psychology  is  usually  found  in  the  short 
stories  of  , 

11.  Africa,  before  the  Exiropean  nations  took  the  land  from 
the  native  Africans  and  set  up  European  governments  in  the  coiintries, 
is  known  as  . 

12*    The  ciistoms  and  mores  suid  traditions  of  a  group  of 
people  that  aire  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another  are 
together  known  as  . 

13*    That  folklore  which  expresses  a  feeling  or  an  opinion 
in  poetic  form  is  called  , 

14.    That  folklore  which  tells  a  story  is  called   


15.  Africa  during  the  occupation  of  the  Europeans  is 
called  _______________   • 

16.  Phillis  Vfheatley,  a  Black  poetess  who  wets  bom  in 

t  was  one  of  the  earliest  Black  writers  in  America. 


17.    The  autobiography  of 


an  African  American,  became  one  of  the  first  primary  sources  of  Afro- 
Americckn  history. 

18.  The  number  and  kinds  of  feet  in  a  line  of  poetry  is 
called  > 

19.  One  element  of  African  culture  which  does  not  generally 
exist  in  Western  culture  is   . 

20.  Two  elements  of  pre-colonial  African  culture  are 
  and 


21.    One  way  in  which  African  literature  has  influenced 
Western  lit   ■j.ture  is  through   , 


22.  Some  spirituals  such  as  "Sometimes  I  Feel  Like  a 
Motherless  Child"  reflect  the  Black  man's  sense  of   

23.  Three  types  of  Black  American  folklore  are   

 ,  and  . 

24.  A  man  who  is  glorified  as  being  able  to  do  the  work  of 
at  least  three  men  is  a    . 

25.  A  sacred  song  originated  by  Black  slaves  and  sung  by 
Black  people  is  a  ________________   • 

26.  A  man  who  is  glorified  as  willing  to  use  any  means 
necesssiry  to  obtain  his  goal  is  a  . 

27*    A  Bong  which  shows  the  kind  of  endurance  of  heartbreak 
and  tragedy  which  represents  the  Black  experience  in  America  is 

called  a  . 

28.  An  example  of  a  work-hero  is  , 
29*    An  example  of  a  badman  hero  is   . 

30.  "Sheer  Crops"  is  an  example  of  the  _________________ 

animal  tale. 

31.  In  the  tale  "How  Buck  Won  His  Freedom"  Buck  is  a 
__________________________  "type  of  character. 

32.  In  "Ole  Sis'  Goose,"  Sis  Goose  is  meant  to  represent 
  and  the  foxes  are  meant  to  represent 


33.    The  type  of  Black  folklore  which  most  nearly  represents 
the  legend  is  the  . 

34«    The  name  of  a  spiritual  which  connotes  the  desire  of 
the  slaves  to  rxm  away  is   , 
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Matching 

Directions:    Match  the  items  in  the  left  column  with  the 
items  in  the  right  column  placing  the  corresponding  alphabet  in  the 
"blank  beside  the  correct  niunber. 


A. 

•'The  Creation" 

1. 

Claude  McKay 

B. 

"If  He  Must  Die' 

2. 

George  Jackson 

C. 

Soledad  Brother 

3. 

Langston  Hughes 

D. 

Why  We  Can't  Wait 

4. 

Lorraine  Hansbury 

E. 

The  Simple  Stories 

5. 

Don  L.  Lee 

P. 

"A  Raisin  in  the  Sun" 

6. 

Franz  Fanon 

0. 

Poet  in  residence  at 

7. 

Chinua  Achebe 

Howard  University 

H. 

Black  Skin,  White  Masks 

8. 

Martin  Luther  King 

I. 

Things  Fall  Apart 

9. 

James  Ngugi 

J. 

Weep  Not  Child 

10. 

James  Weldon  Johnson 

K. 

Rural  hard  times 

11. 

Ole  Sis'  Goose 

L. 

"The  City  of  Refuge" 

12. 

Countee  Cullen 

N. 

Autobiopraphy  of  An 

13. 

Sterling  Brown 

Ex-Colored  Man 

N. 

"Yet  Do  I  Travel" 

14. 

Langston  Hxighes 

0. 

Animal  Tale 

15. 

Rudolph  Fisher 

True-False 

Directions:    In  the  blanks  on  the  right  place  a  plus  {■*■)  if  the 
statement  beside  it  is  true  and  a  zero  (O)  if  the  statement  is  false. 

1*    Afro-Americans  are  Black  people  who  live  only 
in  the  United  States. 


2»    Franz  Fanon  is  an  Afro-American. 


3.  James  Ngugi  is  the  author  of  Weep  Not  Child. 
4*    Ngugi  is  an  African. 


5*    Chinua  Achebe  is  an  Afro-American. 


6,  Achebe  wrote  Things  Fall  Apart. 

7.  One  of  the  foremost  writers  of  the  sixties  was 
George  Jackson. 


8.  "Gone  Are  the  Days"  is  a  satire  on  the  situation  of 
Blacks  in  the  Southern  United  States, 

9,  "The  Dutchman"  is  a  short  play    by    LeRoi  Jones 
that  was  made  into  a  movie. 

10,  Richard  Wright's  Native  Son  is  a  study  of  the 
psychological  effect  of  deprivation  and  subjviga- 
tion  on  a  human  being, 

11,  "A  Raisin  in  the  Sun"  was  written  by  Langston 
Hughes, 

12,  Solcdad  Brother  was  written  while  the  author  was 
in  jail, 

13,  "Sonny's  Blues"  is  a  story  which  depicts  a  human 
being's  need  for  communication, 

14,  "Come  Back  Africa"  is  the  story  of  the  Mau  Mau  in 
Kenya, 

13,    Don  L,  Lee  is  a  Black  writer  from  Jamaica, 

16,  Black  people  had  no  worthwhile  literature  until 
the  20th  centtiry, 

17,  Oral  literature  is  an  early  treuiition  of  Black 
Americans, 

18,  All  Blacks  were  bro\ight  into  America  as  slaves. 

19,  Neither  of  the  following  group  of  authors  is  a 
Renaissance  writer: 

James  Keldon  Johnson 
Rudolph  Fisher 
Langston  Hughes 

20,  "Bigger"  Thomas  is  a  character  from  Soledad 
Brother, 

21,  The  character  Okonkwo  comes  from  a  novel  by 
Chinua  Ache be, 

22,  "Lift  Every  Voice  and  Sing"  is  sometimes  called 
the  Negro  National  Anthem, 

23«    One  of  the  best  studies  of  the  psychological 
effect  of  deprivation  and  subjugation  on  a 
human  being  is  found  in  Richard  Wright's 
"Sonny's  Blues," 
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24.  James  Baldwin  was  one  of  the  raoat  important 
writers  of  the  1940' s. 

25.  "Come  Back  Africa"  tells  part  of  the  story 
of  the  Black-White  situation  in  South  Africa. 

26.  The  following  group  are  all  Renaissance 
writers. 

Paul  Laurence  Dunbar 
James  Weldon  Johnson 
Claude  McKoy 

27.  "Lift  Every  Voice  and  Sing"  was  originally 
written  as  a  slave  song. 

28.  "If  We  Must  Die"  depicts  a  lynching  in 
South  Carolina. 


29.      "A  Raisin  in  the  Suji"  is  a  satire  on  the 
situation  of  Blacks  in  the  southern 
United  States. 


30.      Solcdad  Brother  was  written  while  the 
author  was  in  jail. 


Multiple  Choice 

Directions:    Read  each  of  the  following  questions  and  place  the 
letter  of  the  appropriate  answer  in  the  blank  space  at  the  right. 

1.  One  of  the  first  articles  outlining  the 

evils  of  slavery  was  written  by:  ______ 

A.    Olaudali  Equicino 

^,     James  Weldon  Johnson 

C.    Charles  W.  Chesnutt 

2.  The  double  entente  is  a  literary  device 

that  was  used  very  effectively  by:  _____ 

A.  Don  L.  Lee 

B.  Booker  T.  Washington 

C.  LeRoi  Jones 

3.  "The  Psurty"  is  an  example  of  which  of  the 

following:  ____ 

A.  Stereotyped  psychology 

B.  Plantation  tradition 

C.  Animal  trickster  story 
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4.  The  Autobiography  of  an  Ex-Colored  Kan 
is  which  of  the  following: 

A.  Long  Essay 

B.  Autobiography 

C.  Novel 

5,  Some  material  of  Black  writers  was  published 
because 


A.  Blacks  bought  publishing  companies 

B.  Some  Black  writers  kept  their 
identities  concealed 

C.  Some  Black  writers  wrote  only  what 
publishers  told  them  that  they  would 
print 

6,       Most  of  the  poetry  of  Paul  Laurence  Dunbaur, 
"The  Party"  for  example,  was  written  in 

A*    Trochaic  pentameter 

B,  Blank  verse 

C.  Dialect 

7«       Some  of  Dunbar's  poetry,  "We  Wear  the  Mask" 
for  instance,  is  written  in 


A.  Iambic  tetrauneter 

B.  Dialect 

C.  Trochaic  pentameter 

8.       Phil lis  Wheat ley  was  a  Black  poet  of  the 


A,  Pre-Civil  War  Period 

B.  Post-Civil  War  Period 
C«    Harlem  Renaissance 

9.       Which  of  the  following  men  wrote  "Letter  to 
the  Master?" 


A.  Langston  Hughes 

B.  Frederick  Douglass 
C»  Crispus  Attucks 

10.       "The  basic  problem  of  America  is  the  Black- 
White  problem"  is  from: 


A,    An  Autobiography  of  an  Ex-Colored 
Man 

^«    The  Souls  of  Black  Folk 
C.    Why  We  Can't  Wait 


11. 


"Educating  "the  head,  the  heart,  and  the  hands" 
is  an  idea  put  forth  in  a  work  of: 


A,  Martin  Luther  King 

B,  William  Wells  Brovm 

C,  Booker  T,  VJashington 

12.  Ralph  Ellison  is  the  author  of: 

A*      Invisible  Man 

B.  "We  Wear  the  Mask" 

C.  Why  We  Can't  Wait 

13,  Booker  T.  Washington  founded  the  following 
institution  to  foster  his  ideals  about 
education,  politics,  and  society: 

A.      Hampton  Institute 
B»      Tuskegee  Institute 
C.  KAACP 

14,  W.E.B,  DuBois  founded  the  following 
institution  to  foster  his  ideals  about 
education,  politics,  and  society: 

A.  Howard  University 
B»      Tuskegee  Institute 
C.  NAACP 

15.  There  were  few  Black  publications  during 
the  Post-Civil  War  period  because 

A*      Black  writers  had  no  money 

B.  White  publishers  would  not 
generally  accept  material  from. 
Black  writers 

C.  There  were  few  Black  writers  to  be 
published 


Essay  Questions 

1.  Write  a  five  hundred  word  theme  comparing,  con- 
trasting, defending,  or  refuting  the  basic  ideas 
set  forth  in  the  writing  of  Frederick  Douglass 
Booker  T,  Washington,  or  W.E.B.  DuBois. 

2.  Discuss  African  folklore  as  an  influence  on 
western  literature. 


3,  Identify  the  following  and  their  contributions  to 
literatiore:    Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  Langston  Hughes, 
and  James  Weldon  Johnson. 

4,  Explain  the  African  philosophy  of  fainilyhood, 

5,  Evaluate  Native  Son  as  a  psychological  novel. 

6,  Compare  the  number  of  publications  by  Blacks  during 
the  Post-Civil  War  period  with  the  number  of  Blacks 

today,  and  give  reasons  for  the  difference  or  similarity. 

Black  Social  Studies 

Completion 

Directions:    Complete  the  following  sentences  by  filling  in 
each  blank  with  the  correct  word  or  words. 

1,  The  continent  of  Africa  is  approximately   

million  square  miles  in  land.  area. 

2,  The  approximate  population  of  the  continent  of  Africa  is 

million. 

3,  The  majority  of  Africans  live  in  the   

part  of  the  continent. 

4,  Africa  is  from  _________________    "to  ____________ 

feet  above  sea  level. 

5,  The  bulk  of  the  land  area  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  is  fragile 
and  has  a  high  ;   content. 

6,  North  Africa  is  bordered  on  the  south  by  the 


7»  Africa  south  of  the  Sahsira  was  called  Bilad-as-Sudan  by 
the  Arabs  and  means     . 


8.  According  to   main  existed  in  Africa 

some  two  million  yeaxs  ago, 

9.  This  discovery  which  took  place  in  the  country  of  Tanzania 
produced  the  remains  of  homo  • 

10.  The  myth  which  rested  on  the  assumption  that  all  progress 
was  introduced  into  Africa  hy  Karaites  who  were  supposedly  Caucasions 
is  called  the    myth. 

11.  A  marital  situation  in  which  a  man  has  two  or  more  illegal 
wives  is  called  . 

12.  A  marital  situation  in  which  a  man  has  two  or  more  legal 
wives  is  called  . 

13.  A  family  which  includes  not  only  hushand  and  wife  but  also 
grandparents,  sisters,  brothers,  and  cousins,  is  an  , 

14*  _________________________  worship  was  an  important 

element  in  African  culture. 

15.  Three  ancient  African  Sudanic  empires  are   , 

,  and  • 

16.  The  majority  of  the  African  slave  trade  was  carried  on  by 

17.  One  of  the  first  men  to  die  in  the  American  Revolution  was 

,  a  Black  man. 

18.  The  13th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
gave  the  Black  man  

19.  The  American  Black  man  beccime  active  in  American  politics 
during  the    period. 


20.  Two  prominent  Black  Americans  who  had  simultaneously 
diverse  ideas  about  the  position  of  Blacks  in  the  United  States 
were   sund.  » 

21.  The  method  by  which  slaves  were  helped  to  escape  to  the 
north  was  called  the  • 

22.  The  first  surgeon  to  perform  an  open  heart  operation  was 
  ♦ 

23.  The  importance  of  Charles  Drew  is  that  he 

 • 

24.  Jean  Baptiste  Pointe  du  Sable  was  the  founder  of  the 
city  of   . 

25.  The  richest  self -governed  country  in  West  Africa  is 
  > 

26.  The  Jamaicem-born  Black  separatist  who  first  introduced 
the  "Black  Power"  and  "Black  is  Beautiful"  concepts  was 

 ,  sometimes  referred  to  as 

the  Black  Messiah. 

27»    One  aspect  of  African  cultiure  which  has  been  retained  by 
Black  Americans  is  the   . 

28.  Ujamaa  outlines  an  economic  program  for  the  country  of 

 m 

29.  The  plein  for  the  building  of  Washington,  D. C,  was 
completed  by    • 

30.  The  most  prominent  Black  abolitionist  was   

  ,  a  former  slave. 


Multiple  Choice 

DirectionB:    Read  each  of  the  following  questions  and  place  the 
letter  of  the  appropriate  answer  in  the  blank  space  provided  at  the 
right. 

1.      The  continent  of  Africa  is 


A.  The  Isa'gest  continent 

B.  The  second  largest  continent 

C.  The  third  largest  continent 

2.  The  bulk  of  Sub-Saharan  African  land  area  is 

A.  6,000  to  12,000  feet  above  sea  level 

B.  At  sea  level 

C.  1,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

3.  Bilad-as-Sudan  was  the  name  given  to  Sub- 
Saharan  Africa  by 

A.  Europeans 

B.  Arabs 

C.  Romans 

4*      Most  African  slaves  brought  to  America 
cajne  from 

A.  East  Africa 

B.  North  Africa 

C.  West  Africa 

5*      Homo  habilis  was  found  by  Dr.  Louis  B.  Leakey  in 

A.  Nigeria 

B.  Manchuria 

C.  Tanzania 

6,  The  inhabitants  of  West  Africa  are  generally 
referred  to  as 

A.  Berbers 

B.  Negroes 

C.  Bushmen 

7.  An  ancient  king  of  Mali  was 

A.  Mansa  Musa 

B.  Ibn  Battuta 

C.  Bilad-as-Sudan 


8.  The  former  name  of  Ghana  was 

A*      The  Ivory  Coast 

B,  The  Gold  Coast 

C.  The  Slave  Coast 

9.  Crispus  Attucks  was  which  of  the  following; 

A.  An  Indian  chief  who  defeated  Custer 

B.  The  first  man  killed  in  the  American 
Revolution 

C.  Leader  of  the  first  slave  rebellion 

10.  A  prominent  leader  of  the  "underground 
railroad"  waua 

A*      Harriet  Tubman 

B«      Fi^derick  Douglass 

C.      W.  E.  B.  DuBois 

11.  Jonathan  B.  Gibbs  was  active  in  education  as 

A*      Superintendent  of  Florida  schools 

B.  Chamcellor  of  the  Board  of  Regents 

C.  President  of  Harvard  University 

12*      Gabriel  Prosser  was 

A*      A  Black  separatist 

B«      Leader  of  a  slave  uprising 

C*      An  orator 

13«      The  last  of  the  great  ancient  African  empires  was 

A.  Mali 

B.  Ghana 

C*      Sorghai  (Songhoy) 

14,     The  man  responsible  for  the  modern  process  of 
sugar  refining  was 

A*  Rillieux 
B.  Bannaker 
C*  Henson 

15*      Tou.  saint  I'Ouverture  led  the  slave  rebellion 
against  France  in 

A«      Santo  Domingo 
B.  Haiti 
C«  Jamaica 


16. 


"The  basic  problem  of  America  is  the  Black- 
White  problem"  is  from 


A.  The  Autobiography  of  an  Ex-Colored  Man 

B.  The  Souls  of  Black  Folk 

C.  Why  We  Can't  Wait 

"Educating  the  head,  the  heart,  and  the  hamd** 
is  £ui  idea  put  forth  in  a  work  of 


A.  H.  E.  B.  BuBois 

B.  Frederick  Douglass 

C.  Booker  T.  Washington 

One  aspect  which  is  not  common  to  both  African 
and  European  cultures  is 


A,  Belief  in  a  Supreme  Deity 

B,  Polygainy 

C,  Witchcraft 

Religion  was  used  generally  by  slave  masters  to 


A.      Help  control  and  pacify  slaves 

B»      Make  the  slave  a  more  moral  person 

C.      Prepare  the  slave  for  life  ai"ter  death 

The  first  person  to  reach  the  North  Pole  was 


A.      Admiral  Perry 
B*      Matthew  Henson 
C*      Denmark  Vesey 


True-False 

Directions:    In  each  blank  on  the  right,  place  a  plus  (+)  if 
the  statement  beside  it  is  true  and  a  zero  (o)  if  the  statement  is 
false. 

1.  Africa  was  at  one  time  called  the  "dark  continent" 
because  its  inhabitants  were  mostly  Black. 

2.  The  Sahara  Desert  is  thought  to  have  been  fertile 
and  lush  at  one  time  in  prehistory, 

3.  Olduvai  Gorge  was  the  first  Arab  to  cross  the 
Sahara  Desert, 


17. 


18, 


19. 


20. 


4*      Ghana  was  the  first  recorded  smcient 
African  empire  of  the  Sudan. 

5«     The  majority  of  slaves  tsiken  from  Africa 
were  Berbers. 

6.  In  the  New  World  Indians  were  never  used 
as  slaves. 

7.  No  slaves  from  Sub-Saharan  Africa  were  ever 
taken  to  Europe. 

8»      Blacks  sejrved  in  both  the  American  Revolu- 
tionary War  and  the  Civil  War. 

9.      Harriet  Tubman  was  a  leader  in  the 
Reconstruction  Era. 

10.  One  Caribbean  country  that  was  successful 
in  its  slave  rebellion  was  Cuba. 

11.  Both  Matthew  Henson  aind  Benjamin  Bannaker 
tfere  noted  engineers. 

12.  Dan  Williams  and  Charles  Drew  were  both 
doctors. 

13«      Dan  Williams  wais  the  first  surgeon  to 

perform  an  open  heart  operation  and  Charles 
Drew  was  his  assistemt. 

14.      The  first  appliance  capable  of  holding  a 
shoe  in  place,  gripping  and  pulling  the 
leather  down  around  the  heel  guiding  and 
driving  in  the  nails  all  in  a  single  action 
was  patented  by  Jan  Matzelinger. 

15«      "Azimpi"  whose  real  name  was  Isaieih  Dorman 
tried  to  head  off  the  battle  between  Custer 
and  the  Indian  tribes  at  the  Battle  of 
Little  Big  Horn. 

16,  "Beckwourth  Pass"  on  U.S.  Highway  395  was 
named  after  Jim  Beckwoxxrth,  a  Black  wagon 
train  leader. 

17»      "Deadwood  Dick"  weis  a  white  cowboy  whose 

sidekick  was  a  Black  man  called  "The  Dusky 
Demon." 
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18,  Cinque,  leader  of  the  Amistad  mutiny,  was 

a  Frenchmam  who  had  come  to  Amerxca  to  free 
slaves* 

19,  Both  Kenya  and  Sierra  Leone  are  affluent 
coxintries  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 

20,  The  city  of  Chicago  was  foiinded  by 
Jean  Baptiste  Du  Sable, 
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Matching 

Directions:    Match  the  items  in  the  left  col\inm  with  the  items 
in  the  right  column,  placing  the  corresponding  alphabet  letter  in 
the  blank  beside  the  correct  number. 


A.  Mali  1. 

B.  Sub-Saharan  Africa  2, 

C.  Cave  rock  paintings  3» 

D.  Sugar  refining  4, 

E»       United  Negro  Improvement 

Association  5» 

P.        The  talented  tenth  6, 

G,  Underground  railroad  7» 

H,  Blood  plasma  8. 

I,  North  Pole  9. 
J.       Two  or  more  legal  ^ 

wives 

K.  "Come  Back  Africa"  11, 
L.       A  person  of  African 

descent  who  is  born  * 

in  any  part  of  the 

Americas 

M,       Portuguese  slave  territory  13, 

N,  Cowboy  14, 
0,       Superintendent  of  Florida 

schools  15, 

P.        Up  from  Slavery  16. 

Q,       Abolitionist  and  orator  I7, 

R,       Shoe  laster  18, 

S,       Noted  Black  historian  I9, 

T,       Black  female  abolitionist  20, 


Bushmen 

Jon  Matzerlinger 
Matthew  Henson 
Ancient  African 
Kingdom 

Af ro-Araeri  can 
Booker  T,  Washington 
Charles  Drew 
Marcus  Garvey 
South  Africa 

W,  E,  B,  DuBois 

Polygamy 

Brazil 


Deadwood  Dick 
Frederick  Douglass 

Norbert  Rillieux 
Harriet  Tubman 
Sojoiirner  Truth 
John  Hope  Franklin 
Jonathan  B,  Gibbs 
Tropical  Africa 
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Achebe,  Chinua.    Thin^^s  Fall  Apart,    Nairobi,  Kenya:  Heinemann 
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Attaway,  William.    Calypso  Songbook.    New  York;    McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  Inc. ,  1957* 
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Century.  Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc., 
1969. 
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Garden  City,  New  York:    Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.,  I966. 

 .    The  Lost  Cities  of  Africa.    Boston:    Little,  Brown,  1959. 

DuBois,  W.  E.  Bixrghardt.    The  Negro  American  Family.  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts:    The  M.I.T.  Press,  I97O. 

— — — .    The  Souls  of  Black  Fold.    Greenwich,  Connecticut;  Pawcett 
Publication,  Inc.,  I96I. 
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Ellison,  Ralph,    Invisible  Man.    New  York:    Random  House,  Inc.,  1952. 

Emanuel,  James  A.  and  Gross,  Theodore  L.    Dark  Symphony;  Negro 
Literature  in  America.    New  York:    The  Free  Press,  I968, 

Erlich,  Lillian,    What  Jazz  Is  All  About.    New  York:    Julian  Messner, 
Inc.,  1962, 

Fanon,  Franz  .    Black  Skin, White  Masks.    New  York:    Grove  Press,  Inc., 
1967. 
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American  Library, I966. 

Herskovits,  Melville.    The  Myth  of  the  Negro  Past.  Boston: 
Beacon  Press,  1958* 

Hodges,  Norman  E.  W.    Black  History;     Monarch  College  Outlines. 
New  York:     Simon  &  Schuster,  Inc.,  1971. 

Hughes,  Lcingston.    An  African  Treasury.    New  York:    Crown,  I96O, 

 .    The  Best  of  Simple.    New  York:    Hill  and  Wang,  I96I. 

Jackson,  George.    Soledad  Brother;    The  Prison  Letters  of  George 
Jackson.    New  York:     Bantam  Books,  Inc.,  1970. 

James,  Charles  L.  (ed. ).    From  the  Roots.    New  York:    Dodd,  Mead 
&  Company,  1970. 

Johnson,  James  Weldon  (ed. ).    The  Book  of  American  Negro  Spirituals. 
New  York:    The  Viking  Press  Publishers,  I962. 

Jones,  Le  Roi.    Dutchman  and  The  Slave.    New  York:    William  Morrow 
and  Company,  I964. 

July,  Robert  W.    A  History  of  the  African  People.    New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1970. 

Kane,  Cheikh  Hamidou.    A^nbiguous  Adventure.    Toronto:    The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  I969. 


Katz,  William  L.    Teacher's  Guide  to  American  Negro  History, 
Chicago:    Quadrangle  Books, I968. 
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King,  Martin  Luther,  Jr.    Why  We  Can't  Wait,    New  York:    New  American 
Library,  I963. 

Lindenmeyer,  Otto,    Black  History  Lost,  Stolen,  or  Strayed, 
New  York:    Avon  Books,  1910, 

Locke,  Alain  (ed, ),    The  New  Negro,    New  York:    Athene\ira,  1970, 

•  Mbiti,  John  S,    African  Religions  and  Philosophy,  London: 
Heinemann  Educational  Books,  Ltd,, I969, 

Meier,  August,    Negro  Thought  in  America  1880-1915«    Ann  Arbor: 
The  University  of  Michigan  Press,  I966, 

Malcolm  X,    The  Autobiography  of  Malcolm  X,    New  York:  Grove 
Press,  Inc, ,  1965* 

Museum  of  Modern  Art,    African  Negro  Art,    New  York:    The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  1935. 

Parrinder,  Geoffrey.    African  Mythology.    London:    The  Hamlyn 
Publishing  Group,  Ltd,,  I967. 

Parrot,  Fred  J,     Introduction  to  African  Arts  of  Kenya,  Zaire, 

and  Nigeria,    New  York:    Arno  Publishing  Company,  Inc,  1972, 

Patterson,  Lindsen,  ed.    International  Library  of  Negro  Life  and 
History;    The  Negro  in  Music  and  Art,    Washington,  D,  C. : 
Publishers  Company,  Inc,  I909, 

Porter,  James  A,    Modem  Negro  Art,    New  York:    Amo  Press  and 
The  New  York  Times,  I969, 

Prothero,  R,  Mansell.    People  and  Land  in  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara, 
New  York:    Oxford  University  Press,  1972, 

Segy,  Ladislas,    African  Sculpture.    New  York:    Dover  Publications, 
Inc,  195^^; 

Shinnie,  Margaret,    Ancient  African  Kingdoms,    New  York:     St,  Msirtins 
Press,  1965, 

Southern,  Eileen,    The  Music  of  Black  Americans.    New  York: 
W,  W.  Norton  &  Company,  Inc,  1971. 

Stamp,  L,  Dudley  and  Morgan,  W,T.W.  Africa:     A  Study  in  Tropical 
Development,    New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc,  1972, 

Tannenbaum,  Frank,    Slave  and  Citizen:    The  Negro  in  the  Americas, 
New  York:    Alfred  A,  Knopf,  INc, ,  I946,  ~  ~ 


Standifer,  James  A.  and  Redder,  Barbara.    Soiirce  Book  of  African 
eind  Afro-American  Materials  for  Music  Educators. 
Washington,  D,  C. :     Contemporary  Music  Project,  1972. 

Tanner,  Paul  0,  W.  and  Gerow,  Maurice.    A  Study  of  Jazz.  Dubucjue, 
Iowa:    William  C.  Brown  Company  Publishers,  I964. 

Veoisina,  Jam.,    Kin/^doms  of  the  Savannah.    Madison:    The  University 
of  Wisconsin  Press,  I966. 

Wright,  Richard,    Native  Son.    New  York:    The  New  American  Library 
of  World  Literature,  Inc.,  1940* 


Films 


The  Black  Migration  I876-I914 

Contemporary  Films/ McGraw-Hill 
330  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  IOO36 

The  Dutchman 

Continental  I6 

241  East  34th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  IOOI6 

I86I-I877:     Civil  War  and  Reconstruction 
(Political  conflict  over  slavery  and  the  Civil  War) 

Contemporary  Films/McGraw-Hill 

330  West  42nd  Street 

New  York,  IOO36 

Emperor  Jones 

American  Film  INstitute 
Mr,  David  Shepherd 
1815  "H"  Street  N.W. 
Washington  D,  C. ,  20006 
(independent  Film  Collector) 

The  First  World  Festival  of  Negro  Arts 
Contemporary  Films/McGraw-Hill 
330  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  IOO36 

Gone  Are  the  Days  (Adaptation  of  Purlie  Victorious) 
Film  Center 
915  12th  Street  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C,  20005 


Green  Pastures 


Twyman  Films  Inc. 

329  Salem  Avenue 
Dayton,  Ohio  45401 

Heritage  of  the  Negro 

Contemporary  Films/McGraw-Hill 

330  West  42nd  Street 

New  York,  New  York  IOO36 

Intruder  in  the  Dust 

Films  Incorporated 
4420  Oakton 

Skokie,  Illinois  6O676 

Nothing  But  a  Man 

Brandon  Films,  Incorporated 
20  East  Huron  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  606II 

A  Raisin  in  the  Sun 

Twyman  Films  Inc. 

329  Salem  Avenue 
Dayton,  Ohio  454OI 

Some  of  My  Best  Friends  Are  White  (A  study  of  America's  Racial  Problem 
(film)  B&W 

Peter  M,  Robeck  &  Company,  Inc. 

230  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  IOOI7 

The  Story  of  Ghana  (to  I966) 

Contemporary  Films/McGraw-Hill 

330  West  42nd  Street 

New  York,  New  York  IOO36 

Tanzania-The  Quiet  Revolution 

Contemporary  Films/ McGraw-Hill 
330  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  IOO36 

UP  Tight 

Paramount  Film  Distributing  Corp. 

1501  Broadway 

New  York,  New  York  IOO36 


Filmstrips 


African  Art  and  Cultiire 

(Warran  Schloat  Productions,  Inc.,  3  filmstrips,  color. 
Record  albums.    Teacher's  guide.  #606  LPS  746O-7462) 

Warren  Schloat  Productions,  Inc. 
Pleasantville,  New  York  IO57O 

Black  Americans  in  Government 

(Buckingham  Learning  Corp.    Distributed  by  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company  Workbooks,    Teacher  Guides.    Teacher  Memuals. 
Film  #598    LPS  7420-7424) 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company 
(Text  Film  Division) 
330  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  IOO36 

Black  Odyssey:    History  of  the  American  Negro 

(Discussion  guide,    Pilmstrip  i^22  (silent) 

Anti-Def eunation  League 

315  Lexington  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10016 

Black  Political  Power 

(Color,    Record  albums.    Study  Guide,  T,C,  Pilmstrip  #597 
LPS-7419) 

Doubleday  and  Compajiy,  Inc. 

Garden  City,  Long  Island,  New  York  II53O 

Polk  Songs  and  Frederick  Douglass 

(Color.    Record  Albums.    Teacher's  Guide,    T,C.  Pilmstrip 
#614    LPS  7489-7490) 

Warren  Schloat  Productions,  Inc. 
Pleasantville,  New  York  IO57O 

Ghettos  of  America 

(Color.    Record  Albums,    Teacher's  Guide.    T.C.  Pilmstrip 
#617.    LPS  7493-7494) 

Warren  Schloat  Productions,  Inc. 
Pleasantville,  New  York  IO570 

The  Harlem  Renaissance  aJid  Beyond 
(Color.    2  Records) 

Guidance  Associates,  Pleasantville,  New  York  IO57O 


^he  History  of  Black  America 

(Color.  Record  Album.  Pilmstrip  review  and  Teacher's  Guide. 
Pilms-trip  #609    LPS  7465-7468) 

Universal  Education  and  Visual  Arts 
221  Park  Avenue,  South 
New  York,  New  York  6OOO3 

Imsige  Makers 

(Color.    Record  Albums.    Teacher's  Manual.    T. C.  Pilmstrip 

#610    LPS  7469-7473) 

Eye  Gate  House,  Inc. 
I46-OI  Archer  Avenue 
Jamaica,  New  York  11435 

Leading  American  Negroes 

(Color,    Record  Albums.    Teacher's  Guide  and  reading 
script.    T.  C.  Pilmstrip  #624) 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 
Division  of  Singer,  Inc. 
1345  Diversey  Parkway 
Chicago,  Illinois  606I4 

The  Living  World  of  Black  Africa 
(Color.    Teacher's  Guide) 

Collier-Ma cmillan 

866  Third  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10022 

Negroes  in  America 

(Record  Album.    Discussion  Manual.    Pilmstrip  #608 
LPS  7464) 

New  York  Times  Company 

229  West  43rd  Street 

New  York,  New  York  IOO36 

A  People  Uprooted  I50O-I8OO 

(History,    Teacher's  Guide  and  text) 

Encyclopedia  Educational  Corporation 
(Distributor  in  New  York  City) 
180  East  Post  Road 
White  Plains,  New  York  10601 


Quest  for  Equality  1910-Present 

(Color.    History,    Record  Albiam.    Teacher's  Guide;  textbook) 

Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational  Corporation 

(Distributor  in  New  York  City) 

180  East  Post  Road 

White  Plains,  New  York  IO6OI 

Separate  and  Unequal  I865-I9IO 

(History.    Record  Album.    Teacher's  Guide;  textbook) 

Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational  Corporation 

(Distributor  in  New  York  City) 

180  East  Post  Road 

White  Plains,  New  York  IO6OI 


Records 


African  Origins  and  Influences.    Unit  I3I7,    4  Albums 

(The  evolution  of  stories  and  music  still  heard  in  Africa 
into  American  literature,  jazz,  spirituals,  worksongs, 
and  hymns  of  yesterday  and  today) 

Polkways/Scholastic  Records 
906  Sylvan  Avenue 

Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey  O7632 

American  Negro  Folk  and  Work  Song  Rhythms.  #7654 

Polkways/Scholastic  Records 
906  Sylvan  Avenue 

Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey  07632 

The  Autobiography  of  Frederick  Douglass.  #5522 

Polkways/Scholastic  Records 
906  Sylvan  Avenue 

Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey  O7632 

Been  in  the  Storm  So  Long 

(A  discussion  of  the  survival  of  African  traditions 
through  music,  stories,  and  children's  games  on 
Johns  Island,  South  Carolina) 

Polkways/Scholastic  Records 
906  Sylvan  Avenue 

Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey  O7632 


Bessie  Smith:    The  World's  Greatest  Blues  Singer 

(2  Record  Albiuns,    Biography,  songs,  and  commentary) 

C.B.S.,  Incorporated 
51  West  52nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

•  Birth  of  Soul 

(Armstrong,  Fitzgerald,  Holiday,  Thorpe,  Jordan,  B.  Johnson, 
Hampton,  et  al»    An  anthology.  Decca-79245 

Black  Contributors  to  American  Culture  (Record  Album) 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.    Discussion  topics 
and  activities, 

Cannonball  Adderly  Quintet:    Accent  on  Africa. 

Capital  Records,  Inc.    Record  #  ST2987 

Cultural  Flowering:    Music  and  Literature  (Unit  I3I8.     7  Albums) 

Polkways/Scholastic  Records 
906  Sylvan  AVenue 

Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey  O7632 

Dave  Brubeck:    Take  Five.    With  Carmen  McRae  (Stereo  #  CS9II6) 

C.B.S. ,  Incorporated 
51  West  52nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

Martin  Duberman.    "In  White  America," 

(Columbia    LPS    #  KOS  2430,    Black  history) 

C.B.S.,  Incorporated 
51  West  52nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

Duke  Ellington:    Music  of  Duke  Ellington  (Columbia    CL  558) 

C.B.S.,  Incorporated 
51  West  52nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

Ella  Fitzgerald:    Ella  and  Basie.      Verve  68683 

Pats  Waller  and  his  Rhythm.    RCA  Victor  LPM  I503 

Polk  Tales  From  West  Africa       #  7103 

Folkways/Scholastio  Records 
906  Sylvan  Avenue 

Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey  O7632 


Imamu  Imire  Baraka:    It's  Nation  Time    (l    LP  #B457L) 

Motown  Record  Corporation 
Detroit,  Michigan  482OI 

Isaac  Hayes:    Hot  Buttered  Soul    (Stereo  #  ENS  1001 ) 
Enterprise  Records 

(Division  of  Paramount  Pictures  Corporation) 
926  McLemore 

Memphis,  Tennessee  38IO6 

Jazz,  Vol.  6.    #  2806  (L.C,  #  R54-305) 

Folkways/scholastic  Records 
906  Sylvan  Avenue 

Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey  O7632 

John  Coltrane:     Love  Supreme,      Impulse    A  10 

King  Oliver's  Dixie  Syncopators,      Ace  of  Hearts    AH  34 

Ma  Rainey:    Blues  the  World  Forgot,    Biography  12001 

Mahalia  Jackson:     Great  Getting  Up  Morning  (Columbia  #  C  L  1343) 

C,B, S.,  Incorporated 
51  West  52nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

Malcolm  X:    By  Any  Means  Necessary,  (Mono,  Record  #  AL  30743 
Douglas  14) 

Douglas  Commvinications 
145  West  55th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

New  Wave  in  Jazz  (New  Black  Music),     Impulse  A-90 

Sara  &  Dave:    Double  Dynamite,      Stax  record  #12471 

Songs  of  the  American  Negro    (H  G  65-C) 

Listening  Library 
Park  Avenue 

Old  Greenwich,  Connecticut  O687O 


sterling  Brown  and.  Langston  Hughes       #  9790 

(Rural  hard  times  and  city  life  through  Black  eyes) 

Polkways/Scholastic  Records 
906  Sylvan  Avenue 

Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey  O7632 

.  The  Story  of  the  Blues    (2-Record  set.     Columbia  #  G  3OOO8) 

C. B, S. ,  Incorporated 
51  West  52nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

Tassili  N'ajjer  (The  story  of  the  rock  paintings  of  the 
Sahara  Desert) 

Contemporary  Films/McGraw-Hill 

330  West  42nd  Street 

New  York,  New  York  IOO36 

W.  E,  B.  DuBois:    A  Record  Autobiography 

Folkways/scholastic  Records 
906  Sylvan  Avenue 

Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey  O7632 
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